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2230. G. W. The productive paradoxes 
of William James. Psychol. Rev., 1943, 50, 95-120. 
—Detailed reading of James’ Principles reveals 
many propositions which contradict one another. 
In proposing solutions to each of 6 persistent riddles 
of psychology (relation of mind to body, positivism, 
self, free will, association, and individuality), James 
usually landed in the middle of a paradox. Among 
the suggestions for explanation of the paradoxes are 
family influences, personality traits of James, and 
James’ view that consistency is a luxury we cannot 
yet afford. Allport outlines James’ message for 
contemporary psychology: “‘Narrow consistency can 
neither bring salvation to your science, nor help to 
mankind. Let your approaches be diverse. . . . If 
you find yourselves tangled in paradoxes, what of 
that?”—M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 


2231. Angell, J. R. Centenary of the birth of 
William James: toastmaster’s speech. Psychol. 
Rev., 1943, 50, 83-86.—The author comments on 
the centenary program prepared by the APA. 
Salient points from the papers of the principal 
speakers are cited. Portrait of W. James.—WM. A. 
Tinker (Minnesota). 

2232. Angier, R. P. Another student’s impres- 
sions of James at the turn of the century. Psychol. 
Rev., 1943, 50, 132-134.—The author notes James’ 
teaching procedure, his attitude toward the labora- 
tory, and his methods of responding to various situa- 
tions.—M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 

2233. [Anon.] The growth of psychological 
journals in America. Psychol. Rev., 1943, 50, 80.— 
Volumes published in each 5-year period from 1890 
through 1940 were placed in successive piles on a 
table and photographed to produce a picture dia- 
gram of the increase. 26 journals are on the list.— 
M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 

2234. [Anon.] Two letters from William James, 
to Stumpf and Miinsterberg. Psychol. Rev., 1943, 
50, 136-139.—The letters are reproduced in fac- 
simile—M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 

2235. [Anon.] Dr. Herbert Woodrow. Sci. 
Mon., N. Y., 1943, 56, 382.—Portrait—E. Girden 
(Brooklyn). 

2236. [Anon.] Dr. F. Stuart Chapin. Sci. Mon., 
* “a 1943, 56, 383.—Portrait.—E. Girden (Brook- 
yn). 

2237. Babcock, H. The bottleneck in psychology 
as illustrated by the Terman vocabulary test. 
Psychol. Rev., 1943, 50, 244-254.—Two groups, the 
clinical psychologists and the academic psycholo- 
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gists, have in general failed to appreciate the im- 
portance of the Terman vocabulary test for inves- 
tigating mental organization. Various criticisms 
of the test are evaluated. Evidence and arguments 
are assembled concerning the validity and clinical 
value of Terman’s test when employed with ab- 
normal cases. The test should be used only by 
adequately trained psychologists. Less reliance 
should be placed upon statistical manipulations and 
more stress be given to the study of each individual 
in dealing with test materials—M. A. Tinker 
(Minnesota). 

2238. Boring, E.G. Preface: the celebrations of 
the American Psychological Association. Psychol. 
Rev., 1943, 50, 1-4.—The first issue of Volume 50 
of the Psychological Review is a commemorative 
number. Included are papers planned for the 1942 
meeting of the APA at Harvard University, which 
was cancelled. Papers in the first part are concerned 
with the semi-centennial celebration of the APA, 
the second part with the centennia! celebration of 
the birth of William James, and the third part with a 
history of the Psychological Review.—M. A. Tinker 
(Minnesota). 

2239. Cattell, J. M. The founding of the As- 
sociation and of the Hopkins and Clark labora- 
tories. Psychol. Rev., 1943, 50, 61-64.—Material 
from earlier papers by Cattell is reprinted. Included 
are comments on the founding of the APA, the 
original members, and Hall’s work at Hopkins and 
Clark Universities. Portrait of G. S. Hall (p. 6).— 
M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 

2240. Conrad, H. S. [Ed.] Applied psychology 
monographs. Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press. No. 1, March 1943. 

2241. Davies, G. R., & Bruner, N. A second 
moment correction for grouping. J. Amer. statist. 
Ass., 1943, 38, 63-68.—"“‘It is a matter of practical 
experience that the use of Sheppard’s correction in 
estimating the populations variance of grouped 
sample data sometimes results in an unreasonably 
low figure. . . . It is the purpose of this paper to 
develop a correction which will be identical with 
Sheppard’s at the limiting case of a continuous 
scale and high contact, and yet will be adaptable 
either to an integral number of equally wide sub- 
classes, or to a continuous scale."—T7. G. Andrews 
(Barnard). 

2242. Delabarre, E. B. A student’s impressions 
of James in the late '80’s. Psychol. Rev., 1943, 50, 
125-127.—The author comments on James’ thorough 
mastery of his subject, his personal charm, his seek- 
ing after factual knowledge, his interest in psychic 
research, and his influence—M. A. Tinker (Mirne- 
sota). 
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2243. Dewey, J. The Principles. Psychol. Rev., 
1943, 50, 121.—James’ Principles takes rank as a 

rmanent classic. This is due largely to the weld- 
ing of ‘‘scientific method with eager interest in every 
aspect of human nature.”"—M. A. Tinker (Minne- 
sota). 

2244. Fernberger, S. W. The American Psycho- 
logical Association: 1892-1942. Psychol. Rev., 
1943, 50, 33-60.—The APA was founded under the 
leadership of G. S. Hall at Clark University in 1892. 
Seven leading psychologists were at the organization 
meeting where 24 additional members were elected. 
By 1942 the membership was 3231. ‘‘The object of 
the Association is the advancement of psychology 
as a science.’ Development of psychology is 
fostered by scientific programs at annual meetings 
and by publication of 6 journals owned by the Asso- 
ciation. Membership, financial status, attendance 
at meetings, and number and kind of papers pre- 
sented are described in graphs. Marked changes 
occurred following 1926 when associate members 
were first admitted. Up to about 1914 academic 
psychology predominated. Since then the applied 
aspect of psychology has grown rapidly until it 
now bulks larger than the academic. The Associa- 
tion has 8 affiliated organizations. In addition, it is 
represented by delegates in several other organiza- 
tions.— M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 

2245. Fisher, R. A. Note on Dr. Berkson’s 
criticism of tests of significance. J. Amer. statist. 
Ass., 1943, 38, 103-104.—The writer calls attention 
to Berkson’s use of Fisher’s data on the influence of 
temperature on the number of eye facets developed 
in drosophila (see 17: 365). Berkson’s conclusion 
was that the graph was a straight line function. 
Fisher had previously tested the data and demon- 
strated their significant departure from linearity. 
Criticism and theoretical interpretations are given. 
— 7. G. Andrews (Barnard). 

2246. Forbes, M. L. H. A modification of the 
sliding frame for registering choice. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1943, 62, 149-150.—D. K. Spelt (Mary 
Baldwin). 

2247. Frank, L. EK. Man’s multidimensional 
environment. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1943, 56, 344-357. 
—Man is subject to several influences: (1) the geo- 
graphical environment of nature, (2) the internal 
environment of the mammalian organism, (3) the 
cultural environment of group life, and (4) the social 
environment of community living. The respective 
roles played by these determinants are analyzed, 
and it is concluded that “it should be evident that 
we need a multi-dimensional conception and method- 
ology for the study of human conduct, wherein all 
the disciplines may collaborate by helping to ob- 
serve and, wherever possible, measure the many 
dimensions of man’s environment and of his pat- 
terned conduct and feelings.” —E. Girden (Brooklyn). 

2248. Fulcher, J. S., & Zubin, J. The item anal- 
yzer: a mechanical device for treating the four fold 
table in e samples. J. appl. Psychol., 1942, 26, 
511-523.—This article describes the construction 
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and use of a device for discovering quickly and easily 
which items differentiate contrasting groups at a 
given level of probability. The method differs from 
others in that it requires no computations, only the 
basic tabulations being needed. “It is applicable 
directly to all 2x2 tables where the smallest ex- 
pected frequency exceeds 500." For tables in which 
the smallest expected frequency is between 100 and 
500, or when the two contrasted samples are nearly 
equal, even for tables in which the smallest expected 
frequency is between 100 and 5, the method is 
applicable with a slight correction. “The method 
has been extended to make it applicable to mxr 
contingency tables.”—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


2249. Gemelli, A. [The new German law on the 
granting of the diploma in psychology.] Boll. 
Legislaz. scolast. comp., 1942, 2, No. 8-9.—[Ab- 
stracted review; original not seen.] The degree 
of Diploma Psychologist (Diplom Psychologe) is 
awarded by the state to German students of applied 
psychology having a minimum of 8 semesters of 
university training who are successful in passing 
oral and written preliminary (after 6 semesters) and 
final examinations in branches of psychology and 
related fields. The written examinations consist of 
original essays on assigned topics, the preliminary 
being completed in 8 weeks of individual work and so 
certified. Before taking the final examinations the 
candidate must serve a 6-month apprenticeship in 
clinical, legal, personnel, or child guidance activity. 
The examinations stress experimental and genetic 
methods, the relation of psychology to philosophy, 
and correlated biological knowledge. Political out- 
look, while included, is not the main objective.— 
H. D. Spoerl (American International College). 


2250. Germain, J. La formaci6n del personal 
técnico para los servicios y laboratorios de psico- 
logia y psicotecnia. (The training of the technical 
personnel for the services and laboratories of 
psychology and psychotechnics.) Psicotecnia, 1942, 
3, 527-553.—The activities that psychologists must 
perform are inadequately represented in training 
opportunities, which either are too academic or lag 
behind the constant extensions of psychological 
services into new areas. The war has intensified the 
problem. After reviewing some 17 American studies 
of the problems of the training of psychologists 
(bibliography appended), the author makes general 
recommendations for educational reforms and for the 
establishment of various grades of diplomas and 
certificates.—H. D. Spoerl (American International 
College). 

2251. Horn, D. A correction for the effect of tied 
ranks on the value of the rank difference correlation 
coefficient. J. educ. Psychol., 1942, 33, 686-690.— 
Through this correction the resulting coefficient 
becomes directly comparable to a coefficient calcu- 
lated from rank orders without ties. The amount of 
extra labor involved is negligible—D. G. Ryans 
(Cooperative Test Service). 

2252. Jastrow, b American psychology in the 
*80’s and '90’s. Psychol. Rev., 1943, 50, 65-67.— 
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Hall is credited with founding the APA in 1892. 
Tribute is payed to contributions of Hall, James, and 
Ladd. The existence of the APA with its enthusiastic 
leadership placed psychology on the map.—WM. A. 
Tinker (Minnesota). 


2253. Kahn, F. Man in structure and function. 
(2 vols.) (Trans. & ed. by G. Rosen.) New York: 
Knopf, 1943. Pp. 740. $8.75.—[Abstracted review; 
original not seen. ] The principle purpose of the 
text of this: book is to furnish an explanation of 
the 461 illustrations. These are drawings, photo- 
montages, and diagrams, all demonstrating the func- 
tional or relational aspects of the various structures 
in a way to make the material realistic for the general 
reader. For example, two cross sections of the eye 
show how the eye may focus on a statue behind a 
screen, throwing the screen out of focus, or vice 
versa. A cross section of the human brain includes 
the skull, the hair, and the profile of the face, while 
it is contrasted with a fish brain drawn into a fish’s 
head. The change in body proportions from infancy 
to maturity is shown by the figure of an adult, with 
2 infant’s heads drawn to scale next to the head, 
5 infant’s legs superimposed on the leg, etc. The 
first chapter deals with physical and organic chem- 
istry and the activities of living cells. Then follow 
two sections on the skeleton and the muscles, and 
chapters on circulation, respiration, and digestion. 
The section on nutrition has chapters on food, diets, 
vitamins, stimulants (coffee, tea, tobacco, alcohol), 
hunger and thirst, body temperature, clothing, and 
the glands. The last sections are on the nervous 
system, the skin, eye, ear, nose, and sex life-—H. L. 
Ansbacher (Brown). 


2254. Kelley, T. L. The cumulative significance 
of a number of independent experiments. Sch. & 
Soc., 1943, 57, 482-484.—The author has reworked 
the data presented by Traxler and Hilkert (see 17: 
330) on the difference in test scores obtained with 
separate answer sheets when a school armchair or 
desk is used. By using the regression method for 
each grade (in which pairs of armchair scores and the 
mean desk score for the group are available) the 
probability of the armchair scores being less than 
the desk scores can be computed. The tendency is 
found to be the same in each grade, except the 12th, 
where there is a suggestion that the regression is 
curvilinear instead of linear as in the other grades. 
This method utilizes all the data and profits by the 
regularity of change in difference from grade to 
grade. The results obtained show a greater differ- 
ence between the two conditions than when the 
grades are combined.— M. Lee (Chicago, IIl.). 


2255. Klopfer, B. Instruction in the Rorschach 
method. J. consult. Psychol., 1943, 7, 112-119.— 
The development of Rorschach training in America 
and the training activities of fellows of the Rorschach 
Institute are described. The technique of instruc- 
tion recognizes three skills: administration (acquired 
easily), structural interpretation (achieved in 1-5 
years), and clinical diagnosis (which cannot be 
taught). Forms of instruction include self-training, 
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individual instruction, lecture courses, seminar 
courses, and Rorschach ‘‘workshops.’’—S. G. Dulsky 
(Rochester, N. Y.). 


2256. Kéhler, W. A perspective on American 
psychology. Psychol. Rev., 1943, 50, 77-79.—In 1925, 
the author found American.psychology in an atmos- 
phere of hesitation. Introspection, functionalism, 
and behaviorism had few particular problems in 
store. Now, after accumulation of much informa- 
tion, hosts of problems announce themselves. The 
European psychologist in America benefits by what 
he finds. “I have the greatest confidence in the 
future of American psychology.”"—M. A. Tinker 
(Minnesota). 


2257. Langfeld, H. S. Fifty volumes of the 
Psychological Review. Psychol. Rev., 1943, 50, 
143-155.—The Psychological Review was founded 
in 1894 by Cattell and J. M. Baldwin, in the midst 
of stirring times for psychology. New laboratories 
were appearing, and eminent psychologists were 
publishing important books. The Review was de- 
signed to be more representative of psychology than 
the American Journal of Psychology had been. In 
the same year, the Psychological Index, an adjunct 
of the Review, was started. Psychological Mono- 
graphs, an offspring of the Review, appeared in 1895. 
The editorial partnership came to an end in 1903, and 
Baldwin became the sole editor. He was joined by 
Warren in 1904, when both also founded the Psycho- 
logical Bulletin. Warren became the sole owner of 
the journals in 1910. In 1916 the Journal of experi- 
mental Psychology was started. In 1925 Warren 
sold the journals to the APA at original cost, and 
then cancelled one-third of that cost. Langfeld 
became editor of the Review in 1934. In the first 
49 volumes there were 1434 articles. Since 1916 few 
experimental articles have appeared. Throughout 
its history the Review has had distinguished con- 
tributors and has reflected the chief psychological 
interest of the time. Among the types of subject 
matter covered are systems, emotions, learning, 
eye-movements, instinct, organization of intelligence, 
visual space, and auditory theory. A list of the 10 
most important papers, as rated by 52 psychologists, 
is given.—M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 


2258. Leeper, R. W. Lewin’s topological and 
vector psychology: a digest and critique. Univ. Ore. 
Publ. Stud. Psychol., 1943, No. 1. Pp. ix + 218.— 
An attempt is made to ‘summarize accurately and 
sympathetically Lewin's methodological concepts,” 
to criticize certain of these concepts, and to suggest 
improvement in the systematic development. In- 
troductory material is followed by discussions of 
Lewin’s concepts in general, the purpose of these 
concepts, topological and dynamic concepts devel- 
oped by Lewin and their criticism and revision, 
Lewin’s concepts of direction and of relationships 
between directions and their criticism and revision, 
and Lewin’s concepts in the field of motivation as a 
whole. A foreword by K. Lewin and a combined 
glossary and subject index are included.—D. G. 
Ryans (Cooperative Test Service). 
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2259. Perry, R. B. James the psychologist—as 
a philosopher sees him. Psychol. Rev., 1943, 50, 122- 
124.—James is classed both as one of the first scien- 
tific psychologists and one of the last philosophical 
psychologists. His approach to certain problems 
is noted.— M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 


2260. Pierce, J. A. Correction formulas for 
moments of a grouped-distribution of discrete 
variates. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1943, 38, 57-62.— 
The author presents a method for correcting mo- 
ments for grouping, which method will yield the 
exact values of the moments of the ungrouped data. 
The new method involves casting the frequency 
distribution to conform to certain functions. It 
is demonstrated that the new formulas produce 
exactly the same moments for grouped data as for 
ungrouped data. “It is hoped that this proce- 
dure will be followed by those who prepare grouped- 
distributions for general use.”"—T7. G. Andrews 
(Barnard). 

2261. Pillsbury, W. B. Titchener and James. 
Psychol. Rev., 1943, 50, 71-73.—Titchener seemed to 
esteem James rather less than was his due. This 
attitude probably rested upon the feeling that James 
was not sympathetic to the Leipzig tradition. 
In criticising James’ writing on emotion, Titchener 
implied that James was less original than most 
psychologists had thought.—M. A. Tinker (Minne- 
sota). 

2262. Reyburn, H. A., & Taylor, J. G. On the 
interpretation of common factors: a criticism and a 
statement. Psychometrika, 1943, 8, 53-64.—The 
concept of simple structure is criticized for lack of 
objectivity and for failure to produce invariance of 
(a) factor loadings under change of battery, and (b) 
individual scores on primary traits under change of 
tests. It is also criticized on the grounds that simple 
structure yields at best the factors which were put in 
and that, by suitable manipulation of tests, any set 
of factors may be represented in a battery by tests 
which will yield a simple structure. A procedure for 
rotation is developed which locates the first rotated 
axis to pass through a cluster of tests which, by 
hypothesis, contain a common factor and to project 
all tests into a hyperplane orthogonal to this factor. 
The second factor is then located to pass through the 
projections of a second cluster of tests defining the 
second factor, and so on, until all hypothecated 
factors have been located. Any residual interrela- 
tions may then be rotated graphically to the most 
plausible arrangement.—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 


2263. Roberts, W. H. Psychology you can use. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1943. Pp. 246. $2.00. 
—The basic facts of psychology are presented in a 
simple, interesting, and non-technical manner, 
readily intelligible to the lay reader. Emphasis is 

laced on the practical aspects of psychological 
act, and numerous demonstrations which can be 
done with simple or improvised materials are sug- 
gested. The familiar topics of general psychology 
appear in the 19 chapter titles, sometimes, however, 
in unfamiliar guise, e.g. “reporters in the skin,” which 
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discusses the skin senses. Index.—R. C. Sirass- 
burger (St. Joseph's College for Women). 

2264. Seashore, C. E. Semi-centenary of the 
American Psychological Association: toastmaster’s 
speech. Psychol. Rev., 1943, 50, 7-9—The author 
comments on the program prepared for the 1942 cele- 
brations of the APA. He acknowledges the contri- 
butions which, at the end of the pre-scientific period 
of psychology, were integrated into the foundation 
of the new science. Our debt to the philosophical 
sponsors of modern psychology is great. Tribute is 
paid to the pioneering efforts, achievements, and 
the far-sighted vision of the founders of the early 
American psychological laboratories.—M. A. Tinker 
(Minnesota). 

2265. Starbuck, E. D. A student’s impressions 
of James in the middle ’90’s. Psychol. Rev., 1943, 
50, 128-131—Comments are made on James’ 
vitalizing lectures, his friendly informality, his help- 
fulness to students, and his fair-minded attitudes.— 
M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 


2266. Stratton, G. M. Wundt and Leipzig in the 
Association’s early days. Psychol. Rev., 1943, 50, 
68-70.—The ‘new psychology’ swept into America 
from Germany. Although there were other labora- 
tories, American students went chiefly to Leipzig to 
study under Wundt, a man of many and lively in- 
terests. Early American psychology profited much 
from Leipzig training —M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 

2267. Thorndike, E. L. James’ influence on the 
psychology of perception and thought. Psychol. Rev., 
1943, 50, 87-94.—James influenced psychologists 
through his Principles rather than through disciples. 
Quotations and comments are employed to stress 
James’s ‘fringes’ of mental states, dependence upon 
biology for explanations, habit, educational applica- 
tions, the ‘specious present,’ and certain anticipa- 
tions of Gestalt views.— _M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 


2268. Tolman, R. Some work of women psychol- 
ogists in the war. J. consult. Psychol., 1943, 7, 127- 
131—Women psychologists have assisted local 
Selective Service Boards by testing and securing 
background data; many have been active in the pre- 
school field; in some cities they have aided in the 
placement of volunteer workers in civilian defense 
agencies; many are working for the federal govern- 
ment; some are engaged in analyzing propaganda, 
several serve in clinics designed to improve morale, 
a few prepare outlines for lectures by psychologists. 
The formation of the National Council of Women 
Psychologists is described; its president is F. L. 
Goodenough (portrait p. 63).—S. G. Dulsky (Roches- 
ter, N. Y.). 

2269. [Various. ] [Report on the scientific re- 
search activity of the All Union Institute of Exper- 
mental Medicine (Viem). 1938/1939.] Moscow: 
Medgiz, 1940. Pp. 368.—See Biol. Abstr. 17: 11310. 

2270. Wi R., & Rieveschl, G., Jr. An im- 
proved self-mar answer sheet. J. educ. Psychol., 
1942, 33, 702-704.—A self-marking test answer sheet 
is described. Five small circles are printed after 
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each item, and the center of the circle representing 
the correct choice is impregnated with a small 
amount of an invisible fluorescent substance. The 
respondent blackens out the entire center of the 
circle which corresponds to the answer he has se- 
lected. When the answer sheet, marked according 
to these instructions, is viewed by ultra-violet light, 
errors (correct choices that have not been marked) 
stand out as vivid spots of light while the right re- 
sponses show little if any fluorescent brilliance, since 
the impregnated regions have been covered by a 
layer of graphite—D. G. Ryans (Cooperative Test 
Service). 


2271. Webb, J. N., Northrop, M. S., & Payne, S. 
L. Practical applications of theoretical sampling 
methods. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1943, 38, 69-77.— 
The writers indicate the practical difficulties in- 
volved in following theoretical sampling methods, 
some of which difficulties are impossibility of ran- 
domizing in certain populations, cost, and time. 
Where speed is required, the sampler must resort to 
procedures that he believes approximate the condi- 
tions desired. Examples are given in terms of 
vacancy surveys and labor market sony waar G. 
Andrews (Barnard). 


2272. Woodworth, R. S. The snabialniiie of 
American psychology. Psychol. Rev., 1943, 50, 10-32. 
—Among the outstanding changes in American 
psychology from 1892 to the present are size of the 
APA group, change of meaning of “personality,” 
absence of philosophical discussion, and emphasis 
upon physiological psychology, abnormal and clin- 
ical psychology, child psychology, learning, and 
animal psychology. Many new technical terms have 
come in, while others retain the same meaning. 
Psychology in 1892 had 50 years or so of respectable 
antecedents. There is considerable continuity in 
content of texts from 1842 to 1942. Hall, Ladd, 
James, and Cattell, first 4 presidents of the APA, 
were active in promoting experimental psychology. 
Soon the trend was definitely toward experiments 
and measurement. Of these founding fathers, 
Cattell was least disappointed in accomplishments. 
But Woodworth notes that ‘‘there is really much 
more reason to be proud than over-modest regard- 
ing the achievements of American psychology.” 
This is manifested by contributions in sense percep- 
tion, learning, conditioning, child development, and 
testing. Trends in each decade from 1892-1942 are 
outlined. The advantages of maintaining the solid- 
arity of all psychologists are presented. The view 
that psychology will cease to exist as a unit is 
unlikely to be fulfilled ——M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 


2273. Yerkes, R. M. Early days of comparative 
psychology. Psychol. Rev., 1943, 50, 74-76.—‘“At 
the turn of the century, comparative psychology 
became experimental in America.”” The pioneer 
experimental contributions came mainly from Clark, 
Columbia, Harvard, and Chicago Universities.— 
M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 


[See also abstract 2304. ] 
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2274. Bennett, A. E., & Cash, P.T. The electro- 
encephalogram. (Film.) Omaha, Nebr.: Authors, 
607 Medical Arts Bildg., 1942. 400 ft. Price: apply. 
—This film shows the technique of EEG with ex- 
planation of the normal pattern and various ab- 
normal tracings as seen in epilepsy, tumor, general 
paresis, and head trauma.—A. E. Bennett (Omaha, 
Nebr.). 


2275. Hill, D., & Watterson, D. Electro-en- 
cepholographic studies of psychopathic personalities. 
J. Neurol. Psychiat., 1942, 5, 47-65.—Most of the 
records are of male military subjects, age 20-30. 
48% of 151 psychopathic personalities show ab- 
normal EEG records, as compared with 15% of 52 
normal controls. 65% of aggressive psychopaths 
show abnormal EEG readings, against 32% of the 
inadequate psychopaths. Combinations of epilepsy 
and agressive psychopathic states show 82% ab- 
normal EEG’s. Delinquency shows no relation to 
brain-wave readings—G. W. Knox (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 


2276. Knott, J. R., & Tjossem, T. D. Bilateral 
electroencephalograms from normal speakers and 
stutterers. J. exp. Psychol., 1943, 32, 357-362.— 
EEG’s were simultaneously recorded from the left 
occipital, right occipital, left motor, and right motor 
areas in stutterers enrolled in speech clinics, and the 
results were compared with those of stutterers and 
non-stutterers reported by Douglass. ‘“‘The results 
indicate that . . . the stutterers form a homoge- 
neous distribution with respect to differences in 
alpha index in the left and right occipital areas 
(L minus R), and that . . . the L minus R scores 
are significantly lower (more positive) than those 
scores for non-stutterers. No such differences ap- 
peared in the data from the motor area. These 
findings may be tentatively evaluated in terms of 
Jasper’s hypothesis of cortical excitatory state. 
Such an evaluation would lead to the conclusion that 
stutterers tend to have a different lateral (hemi- 
spheric) excitability than do non-stutterers; this is 
powerful support for that theory of stuttering based 
on the concept of lateral cerebral dominance.’’— 
M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 


2277. Murat, A. v. Uber den Nachweis von 
Aktionssubstanzen der Nervenerregung. (Determi- 
nation of action substances of nerve excitation.) 
Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1942, 245, 604-632.—See 
Biol. Abstr. 17: 11162. 


2278. Obrador Alcalde, S. Mecanismos neurales 
de los ritmos eléctricos de la corteza cerebral. 
(Neural mechanisms of the electrical rhythms of the 
cerebral cortex.) Ciencia, Méx., 1942, 3, 193-201.— 
Accumulating research on brain waves has em- 
phasized the synchronous character of the currents. 
Cortical rhythms are elaborated upon this syn- 
chronization of neural units, which is essentially an 
unknown process. In the central nervous system 
there is a close connection between the cortex and 
subcortical centers, especially the thalamus and 
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hypothalamus. It is upon these subcortical centers 
that the electrical phenomena of the cortex depend. 
An experiment with cats is reported, giving evidence 
of the shunting out of cortical responses when certain 
cerebral sections are made.—H. D. Spoerl (American 
International College). 

2279. Pitts, W. The linear theory of neuron 
networks: the dynamic problem. Bull. math. 
Biophys., 1943, 5, 23-31.—The development of a 
general theory of neuron-networks is here extended 
to cases of non-steady state activity. Conditions 
for stability and neutrality of an equilibrium point 
are set up, and the possible functions representing 
the variation of excitation over time are enumerated. 
The inverse network problem is considered—which 
is, given a preassigned pattern of activity over time, 
to construct when possible a neuron-network having 
this pattern. Finally, a canonical form for neuron 
networks is derived, in the sense of a network of a 
certain special topological structure which is equiva- 
lent in activity characteristics to any given network. 
—(Courtesy Bull. math. Biophys.). 


[See also abstracts 2253, 2269, 2290, 2299, 2372. ] 
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2280. Benford, F. Magnification and brightness 
of images on the retina. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1943, 33, 
245.—It may be shown by simple calculation that 
no optical device can increase the surface brightness 
of an object, however great the magnification may 
be.—L. A. Riggs (Brown). 

2281. Burian, H. M. Clinical significance of 
aniseikonia. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1943, 29, 116- 
133,.—Size inequalities in the two ocular images, 
like heterophoria, result in fusional difficulties and 
may be responsible for asthenopic symptoms, dip- 
lopia, suppression, and/or disturbances of space 
localization. When symptoms have not been relieved 
by any other means, correction of aniseikonia has 
frequently resulted in striking improvement. This 
is substantiated by selected case reports. No 
generalizations can be made concerning the degree 
of aniseikonia which requires correction because of 
differences in individual degrees of tolerance, but 
various reports agree in finding that about 70% of 
the patients corrected report beneficial results.— 
M. R. Stoll (American Optical Company). 


2282. Detwiler, S. R. Vertebrate eT thee 
New York: Macmillan, 1943. Pp. x + 184. .00. 
—The chapter headings of this survey and critical 
appraisal of the experimental literature are as fol- 
lows: the vertebrate eye, the retina, structure of 
visual cells, differentiation of retinal elements, re- 
tinal structure and animal habits, photomechanical 
responses in the retina, significance of photomechan- 
ical movements, relation of retinal structure to 
visual acuity, the supposed evolutionary relation- 
ships and functional significance of the fovea, 
retinal photopigments, and vitamin A deficiency 
and the retina. Bibliography of 13 pages.—W. S. 
Hunter (Brown). 
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2283. Galambos, R. The avoidance of obstacles 
by flying bats: Spallanzani’s ideas (1794) and later 
theories. Jsis, 1942, 34, 132-140.—Galambos gives 
a historical review of the problem. Spallanzani and 
Jurine (1798) concluded from elimination experi- 
ments that the ability of bats to avoid obstacles was 
connected in some unknown way with hearing. 
Later, it was discovered that bats are rendered 
helpless merely by tying the mouth closed. The 
experiments of G. W. Pierce, and of D. R. Griffin 
and Galambos (1938, 1941, 1942) prove that flying 
bats emit supersonic cries which echo back from 
obstacles and return to the ears. Some characteristic 
of this echo informs the animal of the location and 
extent of obstacles. The bat ear has been shown to 
be sensitive to sounds of higher frequencies than 
those heard by any known mammal. The flying 
animal produces cries in which frequencies around 
50,000 cycles per second are of maximum intensity. 
There is a correlation between the rate of utterance 
and success or failure in avoiding obstacles.—M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2284. Hermans, T. G. Torsion in persons with 
no known eye defect. J. exp. Psychol., 1943, 32, 
307-324.—A telestereoscope was so arranged that 
degree of torsion (the rotation of the eyeballs about 
their sagittal or antero-posterior axes) could be 
measured in more than 100 Naval ROTC men with 
(normal) 20-20 vision. The subject was required 
to make a rotary adjustment of a line so that it 
appeared straight by means of a synchronously 
controlled device. Adjustments were made for 
various amounts of convergence and for amounts of 
elevation between the limits of +40°. The results 
obtained indicate that torsion is a normal phe- 
nomenon. Except for extreme positions of depres- 
sion of vision (below the horizontal) and for small 
amounts of convergence, the direction of torsion to 
be expected is a disclination (ex-torsion) at the top 
of the vertical meridians of the eyes relative to the 
medial plane. The direction in which torsion 
changes when elevation and convergence are inde- 
pendently increased is described, and the equation 
for the amount of torsion to be expected for any 
given combination of convergence and elevation is 
submitted.—M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 


2285. Hirst, J. C., & Shoemaker, R. E. Vitamin 
Ain pregnancy. II. Comparison of dark adaptation 
and serum tests. Amer. J. Obstet. Gynec., 1941, 42, 
404-408.—See Biol. Abstr. 17: 11193. 


2286. Jerome, E. A. Olfactory thresholds meas- 
ured in terms of stimulus pressure and volume. 
Arch. Psychol., N. Y., 1942, No. 274. Pp. 44.— 
The Elsberg blast injection technique was used to 
determine olfactory thresholds, with both volume 
and pressure of the stimulus source controlled. 
Citral, evaporated from the surface of water in a 
glass jar, was used in all of the experiments. Varia- 
tions in water level determined volume in the 
stimulus source, and injected air determined the 
pressure. Rectilinear psychometric functions were 
obtained with pressure as the independent variable. 
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With pressure consiant, volume was shown to be 
unrelated to stimulus effectiveness, within the 
volume range used. The data did not fully meet 
the requirements of the quantum theory of sensory 
discrimination, but some evidence was found for 
the existence of a magnitude quantum of olfactory 
sensitivity.—C. E. Buxton (lowa). 


2287. Kekcheyev, K., Derzhavin, N., & Pilipchuk, 
S. Problem of night vision. War Med., Chicago, 
1943, 3, 171-173.—In this paper, cabled from Mos- 
cow, the authors review recent Soviet work on the 
subject. Excitation of any sense organ by a cus- 
tomary and adequate stimulus affects the sensitivity 
of other sense organs (principle of interaction of 
afferent systems). Sensitivity of an eye already 
maximally dark-adapted can be increased 40-50% 
by suitable stimulation of other sense organs. The 
action lasts about 14 hours. Distension of the viscera 
decreases sensitivity. It can also be changed by 
conditioned reflexes. The weak sound of a metro- 
nome may evoke great changes if combined with 
active factors, e.g. taste or cold stimuli. What has 
been demonstrated for secretory reactions, can now 
be extended to the sensitivity of sense organs. This 
is explained by the fact that the reactions in both 
cases are produced through the sympathetic system. 
An important problem is that of expediting dark 
adaptation. Soviet physiologists now possess meth- 
ods which infallibly secure maximum sensitivity 
within 5-6 min. These methods (not described) 
depend on the principle of interaction of afferent 
systems.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2288. Klein, G. S. The relation between motion 
and form acuity in para-foveal and peripheral vision 
and related phenomena. Arch. Psychol., N. Y., 
1942, No. 275. Pp. 71.—Detail is presented con- 
cerning apparatus for determining thresholds for 
form and motion, with appropriate control of adap- 
tation, secondary cues, fixation, etc. The foveal 
limen for rotational motion of a circle made of 
alternating black and white wedge-shaped segments 
was determined by a reaction time technique on 5 
trained subjects. It was found that reaction time 
to movement varied inversely with stimulus speed. 
The function relating threshold distance to stimulus 
speed could not be precisely determined by the 
method employed. In another study, motion limens 
were measured by a psychophysical procedure in 
which the subject adjusted the speed of the pre- 
viously mentioned rotating stimulus at several fixed 
displacements up to 60° in the nasal quadrant. 
Form limens were established by a modified perimeter 
technique, employing non- rotating stimuli like those 
for the motion study. The two kinds of limen were 
essentially similar over the retinal regions investi- 
gated. The threshold distance for minimal motion 
varied with retinal locus.—C. E. Buxton (Iowa). 


2289. Liljencrantz, E., Swanson, C. A., & Carson, 
L. D. The use of the eyes at night. Proc. U. S. 
nav. Inst., 1942, 68, 802—-810.—A survey is made of 
the visual mechanisms involved during night vision, 
and practical applications are listed for the use of 
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the night lookout. On account of the lower threshold 
of the peripheral rods in dim illumination it is 
recommended that night lookouts look about 10° 
away from an object in order to see it at night. 
When no object is noticed, the observer should scan 
about 10° above the horizon. Dark adaptation 
and the Purkinje phenomenon are described. 
Night lookouts should dark adapt 20 min. before 
duty, which may be done by the use of the Navy 
dark adaptation (red) goggles, since rods (used in 
night vision) are insensitive to most of the red end 
of the spectrum. Red rather than blue lighting 
should be used on ships at night, as red allows dark 
adaptation and is less perceptible by the dark 
adapted eyes of the enemy.—G. W. Knox (U. S. 
Naval Reserve). 


2290. McDonald, P. R. Bilateral thrombosis of 
posterior calcarine arteries with sparing of macular 
vision. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1943, 29, 92-97.— 
A case is reported in which a right hemianopsia was 
followed by the later, sudden development of a left 
hemianopsia. Only the macular areas and narrow 
strips extending downward along the midline in 
homonymous fields were spared. The patient at 
no time showed any disorientation, and he read 
without difficulty. Third degree stereopsis and 
optokinetic nystagmus were readily demonstrated. 
It is evident that these functions are not dependent 
upon peripheral vision, but upon macular vision 
and association pathways not closely related to the 
cortical areas involved in peripheral vision. The 
suggestion is made that an intact ‘fixation center” 
may be essential. The evidence here indicates that 
the “fixation center’’ is situated on the lateral 
surface of the occipital lobe, where its vascular sup- 
ply is independent of the posterior cerebral arteries. 
Retention of central vision in this case is probably 
due to an anastomotic blood supply to the occipital 
pole from the middle cerebral artery. The small 
area spared in the lower fields is consistent with the 
explanation that part of the superior striate area is 
also supplied by that artery. Previous reports are 
cited in support of these conclusions—-M. R. Stoll 
(American Optical Company). 


2291. Schafer, R., & Murphy G. The role of 
autism in a visual figure-ground relationship. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1943, 32, 335—343.—This experiment 
was designed to show whether autism, the organiza- 
tion of cognitive processes in the direction of need 
satisfaction, plays a role in figure-ground observa- 
tions. Each of four facial profiles was presented 25 
times either with a monetary reward or penalty. 
When these four profiles were combined later to 
make two ambiguous figures, each of which con- 
tained a profile that had been rewarded and one 
that had yielded punishment in the original experi- 
ment, four-fifths of the perceptions reported belonged 
to those profiles which were associated with reward 
in the training series—M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 

2292. Stone, L. S., & Farthing, T. E. Return 
of vision four times in the same adult salamander eye 
(Triturus viridescens) repeatedly transplanted. J. 
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exp. Zool., 1942, 91, 265-283.—See Biol. Abstr. 17: 
11586. 

2293. Sttirup, G. K. Visceral pain. Copenhagen, 
London: Nyt Nordisk Forlag, H. K. Lewis, 1940. 
Pp. 160.—[{Abstracted review; original not seen. ] 
The author's purpose was to investigate the char- 
acter and origin of visceral pain. This was done 
experimentally by dilatation of the esophagus with 
a rubber ball. The sensations, motor reactions of 
the esophagus, and plethysmographic finger reac- 
tions are described. The plethysmographic phe- 
nomenon is interpreted as a reaction of total psychic 
readiness. The theories of visceral pain and their 
historical development are comprehensively dis- 
cussed.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

2294. Thurlow, W.R. Studies in auditory theory. 
Il. The distribution of distortion in the inner ear. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1943, 32, 344-350.—Results are 
presented which purport to show that the pitch 
of a tone is not correlated with a spatial character- 
istic of the disturbance occasioned by that tone. 
The method employed consisted in equating the 
cochlear responses of the overtone and its corre- 
sponding frequency at a point on the cochlea, then 
observing the cochlear responses obtained at a 
number of other points on the cochlea when the 
same intensities were employed as at the first point. 
Observations were made on 10 guinea pigs and for 
several frequencies over the range of 
cycles. ‘“‘The distribution of the disturbance of an 
overtone in the inner ear (produced by stimulating 
the ear with a loud pure tone) is found to be sig- 
nificantly different from that of a tone of frequency 
corresponding to the overtone, although both have 
the same subjective pitch.”"—M. J. Zigler (Wel- 
lesley). 


[See also abstracts 2253, 2267, 2269, 2424, 2441, 
2447, 2455, 2463, 2464, 2467, 2472, 2473. ] 


LEARNING, CONDITIONING, 
INTELLIGENCE 
(incl. Attention, Thought) 


2295. Berry, R. N., Verplanck, W. S., & Graham, 
C. H. The reversal of discrimination in a simple 
running habit. J. exp. Psychol., 1943, 32, 325—334.— 
Experiments described are concerned with the be- 
havior of rats in making discriminative responses on 
a runway that was painted black on one side and 
white on the other. The index-responses observed 
were latent period and running time during (1) 
original discrimination, (2) its reversal (first re- 
versal), and (3) its reinstatement (second reversal). 
The quantitative data are converted to their 
logarithmic values and exhibited as a function of time 
both for rewarded and unrewarded trials. Decrease 
in the differences between reinforced and unrein- 
forced running time is interpreted to denote the 
presence of increased induction or mutual interac- 
tion.— M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 

2296. Canady, H.G. Astudy of sex differences in 
intelligence-test scores among 1,306 Negro college 
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freshmen. J. Negro Educ., 1943, 12, 167-172.— 
An analysis of the ACE test scores of 637 men and 
669 women reveals no significant sex difference for 
gross scores, but does indicate male superiority on 
the numerical parts of the test, and female superior- 
ity on the verbal parts of the test. The results do 
not support a theory of greater male variability. — 
G. S. Speer (Central YM EA College). 


2297. Festinger, L. Studies in decision: I. De- 
cision-time, relative frequency of judgment and 
subjective confidence as related to physical stimulus 
difference. J. exp. Psychol., 1943, 32, 291-306.— 
2400 judgments were secured in regard to length of 
line from each of 5 subjects by the method of con- 
stant stimuli, and utilized to determine the nature 
of functions relating decision-time and relative 
frequency of judgment to degree of subjective con- 
fidence of judgments. The functions presented are 
essentially ogival in nature. The data, including 
comparisons made when accuracy, speed, and con- 
stant error were successively accentuated in the 
instructions, are interpreted in terms of deviations 
from a quantitative theory of decision—wM. J. 
Zigler (Wellesley). 

2298. Greene, E. B. An analysis of random and 
systematic changes with practice. Psychometrika, 
1943, 8, 37—52.—Six motor tests and six nonverbal 
tests were administered four times to the same sub- 
jects. Subjective reports of the subjects are dis- 
cussed, changes in mean scores and in variability 
and score correlations from trial to trial are surveyed, 
and factor analyses of results on the first and fourth 
trials are presented and compared. Implications of 
the findings with respect to correction for attenua- 
tion are pointed out.—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 


2299. Harlow, H. F., & Dagnon, J. Problem solu- 
tion by monkeys following bilateral removal of the 
prefrontal areas. I. The discrimination and dis- 
crimination-reversal problems. J. exp. Psychol., 
1943, 32, 351-356.—The behavior of 4 monkeys 
following bilateral prefrontal lobectomy is compared 
with that of 6 normal monkeys in regard to 15 dis- 
crimination and 10 discrimination-reversal situa- 
tions. Normal animals learned both kinds of prob- 
lem with fewer errors, and the differences approached 
statistical significance —M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 


2300. Hildreth, G. Puzzle-solving with and with- 
out understanding. J. educ. Psychol., 1942, 33, 
595-604.—An experiment in puzzle-solving (jig-saw 
puzzles) was conducted with 100 elementary school 
children between the ages of 7 and 10, in grades 2-4. 
Working puzzles without benefit of meaningful clues, 
as in the case when a disassembled puzzle was shown 
blank side up, proved to be more difficult than work- 
ing with a disassembled puzzle, picture side up. 
Assembling a puzzle which the subject had first 
been allowed to observe in its completed form, pre- 
sented less difficulty than any other method. It 
is concluded that puzzle-solving is faster and easier 
when the separate pieces composing a puzzle are 
understood in their relationship to the whole.— 
D. G. Ryans (Cooperative Test Service). 
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LEARNING, CONDITIONING, INTELLIGENCE 


2301. Mitchell, C. The distribution of errors in 
test responses. J. educ. Psychol., 1942, 33, 697-701. 
—Patterns of correct and incorrect responses to 
objective test items are noted. ‘It is believed that 
we have cycles of aspiration and depression of weeks 
or days. Might we likewise have such cycles in 
lesser degree at shorter intervals during the process 
of thinking and problem solving?” —D. G. Ryans 
(Cooperative Test Service). 

2302. Moffett, D. C. A study of the accuracy of 
direction in motor skills at erent distances as 
determined by the relative size of the angle of error. 
Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth phys. Educ., 1942, 13, 
466-480.—The size of the angle of error at varying 
distances from the target was determined for the 
following motor skills: throwing a baseball, throwing 
a football, throwing a basketball with a two-handed 
push shot and with a one-handed push short, shoot- 
ing an arrow, and “pitching” a golf ball with an 
iron club. Five or 6 men were used as subjects in 
each task, and a minimum of 100 trials was required 
for each subject at each distance from the target. 
The distances used varied with the tasks. Results 
are presented for each skill in terms of increase or 
decrease in accuracy with change in distance from 
the target.—E. B. Knauft (Brown). 


2303. Murphy, M. J. The differentiation of a 
response; an exploratory study with human sub- 
jects. New York: New York University, 1943. Pp. 
23.—This is an abridgment of a dissertation de- 
scribing an exploratory study of variations in rate 
and strength of responding in a human lever-pulling 
situation. Each of 14 subjects devoted 5 sessions 
to operating a modified bagatelle machine. Pulling 
out the lever to a predetermined distance and re- 
leasing it was reinforced by a red light. Each session 
started out with an unreinforced practice period, 
during which subjects showed no typical or constant 
rate or strength of response. When reinforcement 
was introduced, the variability in rate decreased 
somewhat. Intermittent reinforcement (1/5, 1/10, 
1/20) had no consistent effect on the rate of respond- 
ing. The response was differentiated in strength by 
setting limits on the ‘correct’ strength of pull. 
Successive changes in strength were made more 
readily after the subject verbalized the principle. 
Extinction, defined as a shift in strength, was slower 
after periodic reinforcement. Data are presented in 
considerable detail.—H. Schlosberg (Brown). 


2304. Pitts, W. A general theory of learning and 
conditioning: PartI. Psychometrika, 1943, 8, 1-18.— 
In the first of two parts in which a general mathe- 
matical theory of non-symbolic learning and condi- 
tioning is constructed, the sections of the theory 
dealing with non-symbolic learning and conditioning 
are presented, and a number of its qualitative im- 
plications are compared with available experimental 
results. In general, the agreement is found to be 
rather close—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 

2305. Preston, M. G., & Zeid, P. M. Observa- 
tions on sequences of choices made at five succes- 
sive choice points. J. exp. Psychol., 1943, 32, 275- 
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290.—The nature of sequences of responses at given 
choice points was studied from results obtained in 
T-mazes that varied (1) in size, (2) in mode of 
orientation (flat, tilted right, or tilted left 45°), and 
(3) as presented in silence or with a sound coming 
from the right or from the-left. Results from 108 
students were designed to furnish data that might 
serve as the basis of choice among the several 
theories which have been suggested to explain why 
tendencies to alternation of response instead of 
stereotypy of response are frequent in such se- 
quences.— M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 

2306. Rapaport, D. Emotions and memory. 
Psychol. Rev., 1943, 50, 234—243.—Approaches to the 
study of memory are surveyed and criticized. Many 
of these neglect to investigate memory phenomena 
in their natural setting or to account for pathological 
memory phenomena. Experiments which were 
designed to approach the memory function as it 
exists in everyday life are noted. In general these 
tend to be inadequate. It is suggested that a new 
theory of learning should embrace problems of rote 
learning, of meaningful learning, of memory func- 
tioning in everyday thought processes, and the 
phenomena of memory pathology. The main lines 
along which such a theory may crystallize are out- 
lined.— M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 


2307. Seward, J. P. Reinforcement in terms of 
association. Psychol. Rev., 1943, 50, 187-202.—A 
specific learning situation, a hungry rat in a single-T 
maze, is selected, and an attempt made to explain 
it by means of suitable hypotheses. Nine postulates, 
the minimum number of presuppositions required, 
are listed. Selection, one of the stages in trial-and- 
error learning, is accounted for largely in terms of the 
“differential strength of the food-surrogate produced 
by the alternatives at the choice point.” The final 
stage, fixation, requires that the food-surrogate 
becomes “predominantly associated with the correct 
turn.” To support the author’s view, 9 deductions 
are listed with experimental evidence on 6 of them. 
The author points out that his theory resembles the 
views of Tolman, Hull, and Guthrie in certain re- 
spects.— M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 

2308. Thorndike, E. L. The validity of age at 
entrance to college as a measure of “intelligence.”’ 
J. educ. Psychol., 1942, 33, 605-607.—The correla- 
tion between intelligence and age at entrance to 
college is shown to be of the same magnitude as the 
commonly found correlations between scores on 
different intelligence tests. The sample consisted of 
732 boys for whom scores on the Thorndike Intelli- 
gence Examination for High School Graduates and 
records of age at entrance to Columbia College were 
available-—D. G. Ryans (Cooperative Test Service). 

2309. White, R. K. The case for the Tolman- 
Lewin interpretation of learning. Psychol. Rev., 
1943, 50, 157-186.—An attempt is made to show 
that the Tolman-Lewin interpretation of learning 
measures up to the following 4 criteria: operational 
meaning, rigor, economy, and experimental basis. 
Arguments and data are presented. Examination 
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of the perceptual learning postulate and the path- 
goal postulate indicate that the Tolman-Lewin 
interpretation is operationally meaningful. Opera- 
tional definitions of the key terms, knowledge and 
need, demonstrate that the view of Tolman and 
Lewin is rigorous. Since their interpretation requires 
no more postulates than the S-R principle of rein- 
forcement and since it provides a greater number of 
valid predictions, it is economical. Citations reveal 
that their interpretation has been established experi- 
mentally. Although it is admitted that critics of 
Tolman and Lewin may be partly correct, it should 
be recognized exactly how the proponents of rein- 
forcement have departed from common sense, and 
without recognizing the wholesomeness of Tolman’s 
and Lewin’s emphasis.—M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 


2310. Wittenborn, J. R. Factorial equations for 
tests of attention. Psychometrika, 1943, 8, 19-35. 
—Tests designed to measure what was conceived 
to be attention were found by factor analysis to 
involve a factor which is independent of the factors 
of rote memory, visual space, number, or perception. 
To a large extent, at least, this attention factor is 
independent of content and of mode of presentation 
of test material. The tests in which the variance is 
mainly dependent upon this factor are those in- 
volving a high degree of sustained or relatively 
continuous mental effort—(Courtesy Psychomet- 
rtka). 

[See also abstracts 2267, 2291, 2345, 2379, 2410, 

2412, 2420, 2422, 2522, 2534, 2539. } 


MOTOR AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 
(incl. Emotion, Sleep) 


2311. Alles, G. A., & Feigen,G.A. The influence 
of benzedrine on work-decrement and patellar 
reflex. Amer. J. Physiol., 1942, 136, 392-400.— 
Doses of 10, 20, or 40 mg. of benzedrine sulphate 
inhibit voluntary muscular fatigue and may abolish 
complete muscular fatigue maintained by repeated 
work trials. The effect is related in degree and time 
with the effects of benzedrine on the patellar reflex, 
and it is probably indicative of action directly on the 
central nervous system. The effect is more marked 
than that observed with 10 times as much caffeine. 
—R. L. Solomon (Brown). 


2312. Bard, L. 2Qué relacién existe en la per- 
sona, con respecto al sensualismo y la apetencia 
por los alcaloides? (What relation exists within 
the person between sensuality and the appetite for 
alkaloids?) Rev. mex. Psiquiat. Neurol., 1943, 9, 
No. 54, 3-8.—Considerable diversity of clinical 
opinion exists concerning the sexual implications, 
if any, of toxicomanias. Sometimes drugs are used 
in an attempt to screen or to modify impotence; 
sometimes there is a direct positive relationship. 
The physiological effects of particular alkaloids 
further confuse the picture, e.g., cocaine is an an- 
aphrodisiac. Several opinions are presented and 
discussed in the light of the author’s own observa- 
tions —H. D. Spoerl (American International Col- 


lege). 





MOTOR AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 


2313. Bartorelli, C., & Wyss,O.A.M. Kinemato- 
= Analyse der labyrinthiren postrota- 
en Kérperdrehreaktion. (Cinematographic 
analysis of the labyrinthine postrotatory body rota- 
tion reaction.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1942, 245, 
511-423.—See Biol. Abstr. 17: 11209. 


2314. Bousfield, W. A. Certain subjective corre- 
lates of sleep quality and their relation to the 
euphoric attitude. J. appl. Psychol., 1942, 26, 487- 
498.—292 men and 289 women “answered a ques- 
tionnaire relating to their present euphoria (how 
well they felt), and a group of six subjective corre- 
lates applied to the sleep of the night before.” 
Euphoria was rated on a scale of +5 to —5. ‘‘The 
correlates of sleep were: ease of going to sleep, 
amount of dreaming, pleasantness of dreams, con- 
tinuity of sleep, extent of being rested on awakening, 
and quality of sleep. Each correlate was checked 
in respect to 3 possible degrees of its occurrence.” 
The highest contingency correlations were between: 
continuity and quality of sleep, .46; ease of going to 
sleep and quality of sleep, .41; and euphoria and 
being rested, .41. The lowest correlations were 
between: amount of dreaming and being rested, 
—.11; and amount of dreaming and euphoria, 
—.11. The average euphoria for men was 1.80; for 
women, 2.22. The average euphoria for subjects 
answering in February and March 1940 was 2.36; in 
March 1941, 1.35. These differences in euphoria 
were accompanied by differences in salutary sleep 
characteristics. ‘‘The relationship of the subjective 
characteristics of sleep to euphoria . . . appears to 
be more pronounced than the relationship of more 
objective characteristics such as amount and regu- 
larity found by the writer in earlier studies.""—G. R. 
Thornton (Purdue). 


2315. Carpenter,A. The measurement of general 
motor capacity and general motor ability in the first 
three grades. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth phys. 
Educ., 1942, 13, 444-465.—Records were obtained 
of the performances of 117 boys and 100 girls of 
grades 1-3 on a strength test, general motor ability 
and power tests, and several track and field events. 
Techniques are given which yield a general motor 
ability score and a general motor capacity score for 
an individual who takes the above test battery. An 
individual's motor quotient (MQ) can then be com- 
puted by multiplying the general motor capacity 
score by 100 and dividing it by the norm for the given 
classification index. The classification index takes 
account of age, height, and weight. A table of 
these norms is included. —EZ. B. Knauft (Brown). 

2316. Dill, D. B. Physiology of flying; hazards 
and remedies. J. Lab. clin. Med., 1943, 28, 585-589. 
—Dill discusses the effects of anoxia on the muscular 
and nervous systems; aeroembolism; acceleration; 
cold in relation to shivering, thus producing anoxia; 
vibration, including noise; visual functions; and 
anxiety.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2317. Dill, D. B. Physiology of fatigue; factors 
and criteria of endurance. J. Lab. clin. Med., 
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MOTOR AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 


1943, 28, 596-601.—Dill discusses the dependence of 
fatigue on stresses and the chemical and clinical 
pictures in various types. Intense, short physical 
stress (sprinting) depends largely on anaerobic work, 
the marathon, exclusively on aerobic work. Consti- 
tution, modes of recovery, and emotional situations 
differ in the two types. In moderate exertion of 
longer duration (heavy industry), fatigue is com- 
posite, both physical and mental, and little is known 
about it. Executive stress involves little physical 
effort but mental and emotional strain. Endurance 
is determined by endowment and training. The 
executive has unusual capacity for taking continued 
stresses. He considers one question at a time, settles 
it, drops it, and turns to the next. There is no 
adequate simple test of physical fitness. A reliable 
measure should put the entire body under stress 
approaching cardiovascular capacity. The best 
index of overall fitness is maximum oxygen intake. 
The Pack Test appears to be the most satisfactory 
for athletic and military purposes—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore, Md.). 


2318. Foltz, E. E., Schiffrin, M. J., & Ivy, A. C. 
The influence of amphetamine (benzedrine) sulfate 
and caffeine on the performance of rapidly exhaust- 
ing work by untrained subjects. J. Lab. clin. Med., 
1943, 28, 601-603.—23 male subjects were given a 
capsule of benzedrine, caffeine, or a placebo 1 hour 
before a test consisting of stepping up and down 
while carrying a knapsack loaded to 1/3 of the body 
weight. The drugs produced no evident effect ex- 
cept a euphoria, making the subject feel that he 
“‘was doing a lot of work.’’ This type of test, how- 
ever, is inadequate to determine the effect of the 
drugs on work output, since the influence of training 
overshadowed a possible pharmacological effect.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2319. Foltz, E. E., Ivy, A. C., & Barborka, C. J. 
The influence of amphetamine (benzedrine) sulfate, 
d-desoryephedrine hydrochloride (pervitin) and 
caffeine upon work output and recovery when rapidly 
exhausting work is done by trained subjects. J. Lab. 
clin. Med., 1943, 28, 603-606.—Four students, 
trained on the bicycle ergometer, were given one of 
the above drugs or a placebo intravenously before a 
double work period. Amphetamine did not affect 
the output, but pervitin and caffeine increased it 
in the unfatigued subject. Neither amphetamine 
nor pervitin enhanced the rate of recovery in the 
fatigued subject, but caffeine did so. In some in- 
stances the drugs definitely improved feeling tone. 
Stimulants should be chosen according to whether 
the purpose is to increase the output of unfatigued 
persons or to enhance recovery of the fatigued. 
The foregoing findings pertain only to rapidly ex- 
hausting work.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2320. Gardner, I. C.. & Newman, H. H. Studies 
in quadruplets. V. The Kaspar quadruplets. J. 
Hered., 1943, 34, 27—32.—This is a two-egg set con- 
sisting of one-egg triplet boys and a girl sibling. 
Details are reported on dermatoglyphics. IQ's for 
the boys are identical and for the girl almost so. 


2318-2324 


The girl is the strongest of the four and the leader 
of the set.—G. C. Schwesinger (American Museum 
of Natural History). 

2321. Gualtierotti, T., & Milla, E. Das Verhalten 
der Aktionsstréme der Einzelfaser bei Muskel- 
spannung verschiedener Grisse. (Behavior of the 
action currents of the single fiber in muscle tension 
of varying degree.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1942, 
245, 524-536.—See Biol. Abstr. 17: 11268. 

2322. Hall, D. M., & Wittenborn, J. R. Motor 
fitness tests for farm boys. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. 
Hlth phys. Educ., 1942, 13, 432-443.—Data obtained 
from 328 4-H Club boys, ages 10-20, on various 
motor tests was subjected to statistical analysis. 
The motor tests were push-ups, chins, jumps, and 
an “L”’ test which consisted of hanging from a bar 
by the knees and then pulling up the body with the 
legs only. Correlations were computed between the 
various motor tests and 15 activities including vari- 
ous sports and farm chores. When subjected to 
factor analysis, the intercorrelations of the 15 
variables could be accounted for by 4 factors: disease 
susceptibility, size-age, physical development, and 
dynamic strength. The factors are independent of 
each other, with the possible exception of the last 
two. Thus dynamic strength seems to be inde- 
pendent of disease and the physical development 
factor.—E. B. Knauft (Brown). 


2323. Levy, D. M. Hate as a disease. J. educ. 
Seciol., 1943, 16, 354-358.—“‘Hostility is a normal 
manifestation of human behavior.’’ Typically hos- 
tile impulses are restrained. When they are released, 
the individual attempts to modify the attack and 
protect himself. If the object is attacked, the child 
typically tries to undo the damage done, to punish 
himself, and to justify the act. Difficulty in in- 
hibiting the attack results, in both children and 
adults, in compulsive aggression against any avail- 
able target. When hates are socially sanctioned, 
there is a disturbance in ‘“‘the equilibrium of the 
hostile act,’’ and personality distortion takes place. 
One form of this is the paranoid state. Hostilities 
frequently derive from family relationships and 
may result in an attack on the whole social structure. 
—H. A. Gibbard (Brown). 


2324. McCann, W. H. ate a descriptive 
and comparative study. J. genet. Psychol., 1943, 62, 
97-104.—100 nostalgic college students were paired 
with 100 non-nostaligic students for sex, age, college 
aptitude score, year in college, and membership in a 
social fraternity. All subjects answered the Bern- 
reuter personality inventory, Conklin’s extravert- 
introvert interest questionnaire, and 186 questions 
on etiology, symptomatology, prevention, and relief 
of nostalgia. The Bernreuter B1-N and B3-I scor- 
ing scales discriminated both male and female nos- 
talgic groups; the B2-S and F1-C scales discriminated 
male nostalgic subjects. Other Bernreuter scales 
and the Conklin questionnaire revealed no significant 
group differences. Nostalgia is interpreted as “an 
emergency emotional behavior pattern having as 
its physiological correlate the activation of the 
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sympathetic division of the autonomic nervous sys- 
tem” and “as its core a strong, emotionally charged 
desire to return home."—D. K. Spelt (Mary 
Baldwin). 

2325. Mendonga Castro, —. O sono 6 um in- 
stinto. (Sleep is an instinct.) Impr. méd., Rio de J., 
1941, 17, No. 328, 74-76.—There are two centers 
for sleep, one in the cortex, the other in the infundi- 
bulum, capable of being influenced by various 
endocrine factors.—T. V. Moore (Catholic Univer- 
sity of America). 

2326. Nachmansohn, D., Cox, R. T., Coates, C. 
W., & Machado, A. L. Phosphocreatine as energy 
source of the action potential. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., 
N. Y., 1943, 52, 97-99.—The breakdown of phos- 
phocreatine and the energy of the action potential 
are compared in the electric organ of the electric 
eel. Discharge of a section 10 cm. long containing 
about 350-400 g. of electric tissue was photographed 
by means of the cathode ray oscillograph. The 
number of discharges was counted by means of an 
electric scaling circuit. Immediately before and 
after the counted series of discharges, a piece of the 
electric organ was quickly cut out and thrown into 
liquid nitrogen and the phosphocreatine determined. 
The results indicate that the breakdown of phospho- 
creatine is adequate to account for the energy pro- 
duced by the action potential—H. Peak (Tiffany 
Foundation). 

2327. Nyswander, D. B. Psychological factors 
associated with eating. N.Y. J. Dent., 1943, 13, 
10-14.—See Biol. Abstr. 17: 11430. 

2328. Robinson, S. The effect of body size upon 
energy exchange in work. Amer. J. Physiol., 1942, 
136, 363-368.—Two subjects, one weighing 99 kg. 
and the other 61 kg., were run on a motor driven 
treadmill. The larger man had 44 kg. of weight per 
square meter of body surface while the smaller man 
had 35 kg. per square meter. The efficiencies of the 
two men in performance were the same. Both men 
produced heat in proportion to body weight, but 
the ratio of weight to surface was 20% greater in the 
larger man. Thus, since heat dissipation depends 
greatly on skin surface, at walking rates where the 
smaller man could maintain heat balance the larger 
man could not dissipate enough of his body heat 
and was forced to stop because of heat exhaustion.— 
R. L. Solomon (Brown). 

2329. Samuels, L. T., Henschel, A. F., & Keys, A. 
Influence of methyl testosterone on muscular work 
and creatine metabolism in normal young men. J. 
clin. Endocrin., 1942, 2, 649-654.—See Child Develpm. 
Abstr. 17: 66. 

2330. Vonderahe, A. R. The anatomic basis of 
emotion. Ohio St. med. J., 1943, 39, 325-330. 

2331. Yakoviev, P.I. Plantar reflex as a criterion 
of endurance. J. Lab. clin. Med., 1943, 28, 606-608. 
—See 16: 1465.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


[See also abstracts 2253, 2269, 2285, 2292, 2306, 
ot la 2415, 2445, 2454, 2522, 2533, 2536, 
2538. 
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2332. Garma,A. Psicoanflisis e interpretacién de 
los suefios. nh se yaw and interpretation of 
dreams.) Rev. Psiquiat. Crim., B. Aires, 1942, 7, 
225-240.—Garma reviews the meaning and mechan- 
isms of dreams and gives examples of dream inter- 
pretation.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2333. Humphrey, B. M. Patterns of success in an 
ESP experiment. J. Parapsychol., 1943, 7, 5-19.— 
Success in card calling was found to be greater “in 
the end trials of the run than in the middle trials. 
A similar distribution of success was found within 
the small 5-trial segments of the run. . .. The 
salience relations of this experiment, therefore, . . . 
furnish excellent evidence for the extra-chance 
nature of the total results.""— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 


2334. Kunz, H. Zur Theorie der Perversion. 
(Theory of perversion.) Mschr. Psychiat. Neurol., 
1942, 105, 1-104.—This discussion follows v. Geb- 
sattel, Schwarz, and Straus, but with fuller analysis 
of the psychoanalytical concept. Kunz dissents 
from Freud’s derivation of perversion from partial 
impulses. The constituent forces of perversions 
are not in themselves perverse. They are rather 
pregenital affective impulses combined with destruc- 
tive instincts arising from frustration of such im- 
pulses. A tendency to diffract its object appears to 
be inherent in genitality, whereas tenderness is 
conservation of the entity of self and partner. 
Frustration of tenderness is the essential character- 
istic of all perversions. The presence of tenderness 
fixes the norm of sexuality. Human genitality, as a 
whole, gives the impression of a complex of radically 
deranged phenomena; hence Freud’s idea of partial 
perverse tendencies.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2335. Murphy, G. Spontaneous telepathy and 
the problem of survival. J. Parapsychol., 1943, 7, 
50-60.—Two conclusions are reached: “first, that 
as long as [apparitions ] suggest post-mortem con- 
tinuity of personality, and are only with difficulty 
treated as cases of ESP, they should be fearlessly 
studied in the light of the survival hypothesis; 
second, that whether the answer to the survival 
question is ultimately yes or no, the study of the 
origins of apparitions will add enormously to our 
understanding of the telepathic processes—their 
structure, extent and significance.”"—F,. W. Finger 
(Virginia). 

2336. Rhine, L. E., & Rhine, J. B. The psycho- 
kinetic effect. I. The first experiment. J. Para- 
psychol., 1943, 7, 20-43.—Dice were thrown or 
allowed to roll down an incline, with the subject 
(N = 25) instructed ‘‘to desire consciously and con- 
centratedly that the resulting combination of faces 
would total 8 or more."’ Short experimental sessions 
were held, inasmuch as it appeared that subjects 
tended to score low after a few runs. The results 
of 562 runs of 12 throws each are reported. Chance 
expectancy of success would be 5 hits per run; the 
over-all average was 5.53, with a critical ratio of 7.40. 
The results are explained as due to the psycho- 
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kinetic effect or ‘‘mind over matter”: ‘“‘the subjects 
influenced the fall of the dice without aid of any 
recognized physical contact with them.’”—F. W. 
Finger (Virginia). 


2337. Rush, J. H. Some considerations as to a 
physical basis of ESP. J. Parapsychol., 1943, 7, 44— 
49.—This discussion leads to the conclusion that 
“‘no known process of energy-transfer has suggested 
even a plausible explanation of [ESP] phenomena.”’ 
—F. W. Finger (Virginia). 


[See “ abstracts 2347, 2357, 2413, 2423, 2427, 
2429. 
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2338. Austregesilo,A. Dapsicoterfpia. (Psycho- 
therapy.) Impr. méd., Rio de J., 1942, 18, No. 343, 
25—29.—The author calls attention to the popular 
use of psychotherapy in various quarters from an- 
tiquity to the present. Psychotherapy is the best 
type of treatment for psychoneuroses. Psycho- 
neurotic conditions arise from various causes and are 
not always to be treated by one and the same method. 
As the groundwork of psychotherapy, one must 
study the causes that underlie disturbances. These 
may be grouped under: fames (loss of security), 
libido (sexuality), and ego (the will to power). 
During treatment, the author uses what the patient 
tells him spontaneously or in reply to questions, 
but only rarely does he delve into the interpretation 
of dreams.—7. V. Moore (Catholic University of 
America). 


2339. Beck, S. J. The Rorschach test in psycho- 
pathology. J. consult. Psychol., 1943, 7, 103-111.— 
The contribution of the Rorschach test as a diag- 
nostic aid in schizophrenia is very important because 
of the test’s consistent stability of results. Of other 
clinical groups, mental deficiency and conditions 
incident to brain damage have yielded satisfactory 
results. There are only a few reports on epilepsy, 
affective disorders, neuroses, and psychopathic 
personality. With reference to children, an evalua- 
tion of the respective contributions to personality of 
(1) growth and (2) interpersonal and environmental 
impact is needed.— S. G. Dulsky (Rochester, N. Y.). 


2340. Bender, J. F. The prophylaxis of stuttering. 
Nerv. Child, 1943, 2, 181-198.—The author sum- 
marizes the accepted position in regard to defini- 
nitions, symptoms, individual and group differences, 
and theories; briefly describes conclusions which are 
still controversial; and proposes concepts common 
to, or in harmony with, the various approaches to 
the problem. The common needs for the prevention 
of stuttering are: (1) a much wider dissemination of 
reliable information concerning normal speech and 
speech disorders; (2) good speech and voice in those 
from whom the child learns to talk; (3) good general 
health, and correction of any defects or stigmata; 
(4) care of the child’s emotional health; and (5) care 
of persistent stuttering symptoms by a qualified 
specialist.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 
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2341. Biddle, W. E., & Van Sickel, M. Introduc- 
tion to psychiatry. Philadelphia: Saunders, 1943. 
Pp. xiii + 358. $2.75.—This textbook presents a 
broad view of the entire field of psychiatry as a 
comprehensive guide for the nurse in her approach 
to the mental patient. The book is composed of two 
sections, one concerning the principles of psychiatric 
nursing and the other on psychiatry in relation to 
psychiatric nursing. The chapter headings under 
the first section are: introduction to the mental 
hospital, the care of the new patient, special psychia- 
tric problems, and psychiatric treatment. The titles 
of the chapters under the second section are: the 
history of psychiatry, ideology of mental disease, 
symptomatology of mental disease, general types of 
abnormal behavior, the functional psychoses, the 
organic psychoses, legal considerations, prevention 
of mental disease (mental hygiene), and psychiatric 
schools of thought. The book is illustrated and 
contains case material, while at the end of each 
chapter questions are given as a teaching aid. 
Annotated bibliography, forward by W. C. Sandy.— 
A. Weider (N. Y. U. Medical College Clinic). 

2342. Bészirmény, Z. Eine durch Vasoneurose 
bedingte Kiérperschemastirung. (Disturbance of 
body image determined by a vasoneurosis.) Mschr. 
Psychiat. Neurol., 1942, 105, 351-356.—A young 
neurotic who was sensitive about his frequent 
blushing began to feel that the bones of his face were 
enlarging, the soft parts shrinking, and his face was 
becoming broader and shorter. This seemed to be 
confirmed when he looked in the mirror, although 
he retained some insight. The author has found in 
the literature no reports of distortions of the body 
image in vasoneuroses, but this case suggests that 
study of the vasoneuroses, as well as certain skin 
diseases, might give valuable data on the subject.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2243. Brill, N. Q. War neuroses. J. Lab. clin. 
Med., 1943, 28, 489-498.—A review of current 
ideas on the subject.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2344. Bryngelson, B. Stuttering and personality 
development. Nerv. Child, 1943, 2, 162-171.—As 
the personality development of a stutterer depends 
upon the attitude he evolves in the family and social 
milieu, it is important that he be treated with objec- 
tivity, frankness, and honesty.—G. S. Speer (Central 
YMCA College). 


2345. Cameron, N. The development of paranoic 
thinking. Psychol. Rev., 1943, 50, 219-233.— 
Theories of paranoic development which attempt 
to localize the disorder in the nervous system or in 
the ‘psyche’ are criticized and discarded. The author 
ascribes delusion to defective socialization. Points 
considered include: influence of others’ reactions 
on organization of one’s attitudes, effects of limita- 
tion in ability to shift and to share perspective, the 
role of selective response to surroundings and hap- 
penings, and the nature of hypotheses and deductions 
of the asocial individual. Eventually the paranoic 
person comes to react more and more to his own 
preoccupations. Individuals in his immediate en- 
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vironment and bits of their behavior are organized 
into an expanding system of delusion—M. A. 
Tinker (Minnesota). 

2346. Collins, R. T. Affect in schizophrenic re- 
action types. J. ment. Sci., 1943, 89, 21-41.— 
Illustrated is the use of the Kent-Rosanoff test to 
assay the affective aspects of personality lying back 
of the apparent apathy in schizophrenia. ‘“‘More 
minute personality inventories should be forthcoming 
to aid us in evaluating what personality factors are 
operating for or against recovery.”—W. L. Wilkins 
(U. S. Marine Corps Base, San Diego, Calif.). 


2347. Coriat, I. H. The psych c concep- 
tion of stuttering. Nerv. Child, 1943, 2, 167-171.— 
“Stammerers are narcissistic infants who have com- 
pulsively retained the original equivalents of nursing 
and biting.” Stammering is not a pregenital neuro- 
sis, but a neurosis in which pregenital tendencies 
have persisted.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA 
College). 

2348. Denny-Brown, D. Shell shock and the 
effects of high explosives. J. Lab. clin. Med., 1943, 
28, 509-514.—Apparently, shell shock is as frequent 
in this as in the last war, although avoidance of the 
term and treatment as a neurosis have greatly re- 
duced persistent disability. The concussion syn- 
drome closely resembles shell shock in the prolonged 
posttraumatic anxiety. Shell shock, however, is an 
emotional reaction to explosion, while concussion 
is a reversible paralysis of nerve tissue caused by 
abrupt change in motion of the head in collision with 
a heavy blunt object. The air-borne force of an 
explosion does not accelerate the head sufficiently 
to cause concussion. Bombing injuries to the 
nervous system are complex, and persons may be 
truly concussed by secondary effects. The most 
important single index of the severity of a brain 
injury is the duration of true amnesia. Amnesias 
following bombing are generally hysterical. Usually 
a neurosis persists only in persons with a constitu- 
tional liability. Patients who are likely to resume 
military duty do so after rather simple treatment, 
provided their trouble is understood and there is 
time to get down to the nature of their anxieties. 
They do not react well to simple suggestion.—M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

2349. Denny-Brown, D. Effects of modern 
warfare on civil population; experience of Great 
Britain. J. Lab. clin. Med., 1943, 28, 641-645.—The 
author outlines some general aspects of bombing 
and organized care of nervous casualties. As was 
first evident in Barcelona, bombing does not produce 
mass panic, presumably because the population is 
prepared by earlier, milder experiences. The most 
common nervous casualties are stupor, exhaustion 
with anxiety and depression, and hysterical fugues. 
It is essential to recover the amnesia. This may 
necessitate suggestion or hypnosis. If the dissocia- 


tion is part of a deep depression, retardation and 
often depersonalization remain after the fugue has 
cleared. Children up to 3-4 years apparently do 
not realize what is happening during bombing; 
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children of 6-12 years may develop neurotic symp- 
toms, but these subside quickly except in the consti- 
tutionally neurotic. Some chronic neurotics, es- 
pecially those with simple anxiety, are rejuvenated 
by the disturbances of routine, the feeling of urgency, 
and the development of the herd instinct —M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

2350. Despert, J. L. A th tic approach to 
the problem of stuttering in chil Nerv. Child, 
1943, 2, 134-147.—Two case histories are presented 
illustrating methods of investigation and therapy 
with stuttering children. Both histories show the 
neurotic character of stuttering, with anxiety a 
primary factor, and the influence of neurotic atti- 
tudes in the early environment. The author stresses 
the importance of the early eating-speaking situa- 
tion, points to the need for dynamic studies of 
stuttering, and presents a plan for a psychosomatic 
study of stuttering in children.—G. S. Speer (Central 
YMCA College). 

2351. Dobson, W. A. Early psychotic manifesta- 
tions resembling neuroses. Bull. Vancouver med. 
Ass., 1943, 19, 140-142. 

2352. Farnell, F. J. Problems in sociological 
erway” Dis. nerv. Syst., 1943, 4, 114-118.— 

hether the patient has a high or a low moral code, 
he greatly desires to be at ease while living according 
to it. Those with a low moral code, although often 
not content, are usually not willing to make the 
effort to raise their standards, and it is from this 
group that the psychiatrist receives the most trouble. 
A family case history is presented to show how such 
maladjusted individuals, as parents, influence each 
other and their children.—C. E. Henry (Western 
Reserve). 

2353. Fleming, G. W. T. H. The Shipley-Hart- 
ford Retreat Scale for measuring intellectual im- 
pairment. J. ment. Sci., 1943, 89, 64-68.—Applica- 
tion of the Shipley scale to 20 cases of melancholia is 
reported. ‘‘There appears to be a lowering of the 
conceptual quotient in melancholia to a level which 
is regarded as pathological. It remains to be shown 
whether electric shock treatment and prefrontal 
leucotomy will be able to restore this low quotient 
to a normal level. If this happens, then there is no 
real deterioration in melancholia, only an apparent 
one.—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Marine Corps Base, 
San Diego, Calif.). 

2354. Flood, C. A. Peptic ulcer at Fort George G. 
Meade, Md. War Med., Chicago, 1943, 3, 160-170. 
—The course of peptic ulcer in soldiers constitutes an 
unplanned experiment contributing to an under- 
standing of the mechanism of chronicity in the 
disease. 93% of the 75 cases here reported had had 
symptoms prior to induction. The striking feature 
of the Army, as compared with civilian, cases was 
delayed symptomatic and roentgenological response. 
The majority of the Army patients had an anxiety 
neurosis, generally focused on their health and 
ability to adjust to the service. Anxiety symptoms 
usually rsisted until discharge was assured. 
Soldiers having stable personalities did compara- 
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tively well. The anxiety state was considered the 
basic cause for the clinical and anatomical chronicity. 
In animals, healing of experimental gastric ulcers 
cannot be completely prevented by simple methods, 
and the chronic state is difficult to reproduce. The 
soldier with ulcer who has accumulated sufficient 
experience in the service to make him valuable in 
spite of his handicap should be carefully evaluated 
psychiatrically and reclassified for limited duty. 
Recent inductees with long-standing symptoms 
should be discharged quickly after simple psycho- 
therapy.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

2355. Froeschels, E. Survey of the early litera- 
ture on stuttering, chiefly European. Nerv. Child, 
1943, 2, 86-95.—The author's review of the litera- 
ture on stuttering classifies the investigations in 
three periods. The first begins with the ancient 
Greeks. The second begins, in the middle of the 
last century, with the attempt to separate the 
different symptoms according to where they ap- 
peared. The third and modern period is character- 
ized by description of symptoms according to de- 
velopmental stages, psychological experiments, and 
investigations of the body and its reactions. 102 
references.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


2356. Froeschels, E. Pathology and therapy of 
stuttering. Nerv. Child, 1943, 2, 148-161.—A re- 
view of the literature and the study of more than 
16,000 children lead to the conclusion that the source 
of stuttering is in the initial symptom of repetitions, 
and the subconscious desire for abnormal behavior, 
which are present by chance at the psychologically 
critical time. The author’s method of therapy, a 
“chewing-speaking’’ technique, is also described. 
86 references.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 

2357. Glauber, I. P. Psychoanalytic concepts of 
the stutterer. Nerv. Child, 1943, 2, 172-180.— 
“Stuttering in children is a monosymptomatic 
functional disorder. The speech symptom repre- 
sents the conversion of psychic conflicts into somatic 
form, resulting in blocking of exaggerated wishes to 
speak. The conflicts stem from retention of early 
infantile forms of instinctual gratification before 
genital primacy is attained. Inseparable from this 
fact is the functioning of an ego insufficiently differ- 
entiated from the mother and characterized by 
strong narcissistic, exhibitionistic, oral, and anal 


needs.” —G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


2358. Gordon, A. Symposium on neuropsychia- 
try. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1943, 156, 157—159.— 
General discussion is offered of psychoneuroses 
resulting from the first World War, of the present 
personality disturbing influences of the draft period, 
of the disturbing effect of the draft period on parents 
and relatives, and of the importance of abnormal 
personality characteristics and hereditary factors in 
recognizing selectees not suited for military service. 
—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

2359. Kenyon, E.L. The etiology of stammering; 
fundamentally a wrong psychophysiologic habit in 
the control of the v cords for the production of 
an individual speech sound; a beginning presenta- 
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tion. Illinois med. J., 1942, 81, 232-238.—See 17: 
859.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


2360. Kopp, H. The relationship of stuttering 
to motor disturbances. Nerv. Child, 1943, 2, 107- 
116.—A study of the motor development of 450 
stutterers, using Oseretzky’s scale, reveals motor 
disturbances so significant that the author concludes 
that stuttering is not a psychologic disorder, but 
“a neurologic disorder characterized by a profound 
disturbance of the motor function.” Detailed 
records are given for 28 children.—G. S. Speer 
(Central YMCA College). 


2361. Layman, J. W. Utilization of clinical 
psychologists in the general hospitals of the Army. 
Psychol. Bull., 1943, 40, 212-216.—This is a report 
of an experimental attempt to determine whether 
psychologists can be used in the neuropsychiatric 
sections of the Medical Corps. The psychologists’ 
duties in addition to psychometric examinations 
vary but include the securing of case histories, assist- 
ing with EEG studies, classification, examination of 
mental status, supervision of occupational and recrea- 
tional therapy, and preparation of case summaries 
for staff diagnosis. From the reports received, the 
psychologists’ work seems to be favorably received. 
— F,. Mc Kinney (Missouri). 


2362. Leedham, C. L. Vasomotor instability and 
neurocirculatory asthenia. Flight Surg. Topics, 1939, 
3, 89-96.—From 200 aviation cadet applicants, a 
large number were rejected on the basis of detectable 
vasomotor instability and neurocirculatory asthenia. 
These conditions are discussed as easily detectable 
symptoms of a more general neurotic condition, the 
latter causing the cadet to be unfit for military 
flying —G. W. Knox (U.S. Naval Reserve). 


2363. Liber, B. The psychotic patient and his 
induction into the army. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1943, 
156, 159-164; 175.—Discussion is offered of the 
need for careful psychiatric screening of the mentally 
unfit from the army, and illustrative clinical ma- 
terial from induction board experience is cited.— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


2364. Lilienthal, H., & Jewett, R.S. Stuttering— 
preliminary report on a treatment by correspondence. 
Med. Rec., N. Y., 1943, 156, 167-168.—Brief report 
is given of the effective results obtained in the treat- 
ment of stuttering by a correspondence course of 10 
individualized letters serving to establish self- 
confidence in the stutterer and to cause him to 
develop an earnest desire to cure himself, and which 
utilizes the ability of the stutterer to speak normally 
when alone. Two case reports are cited.—M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

2365. McNiel, E. E. Psychiatric problems in 
wartime Hawaii. Hawaii med. J., 1942, 2, 63-66.— 
Tremendous changes have taken place since Decem- 
ber 7th, 1941, which have influenced many emotional 
and personality problems. The author suggests 
several methods for handling the civilian population 
including more careful selection of defense workers, 
a more satisfactory labor-relations program, im- 
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provement of living conditions and recreational 
programs for defense workers, and increase of the 
facilities and personnel presently available for the 
care of psychiatric cases in Honolulu. The military 
are criticised for not treating psychiatric disorders in 
Hawaii. Evidently many attempts are made to 
belittle the importance of treatment of the early 
stages of psychoneurosis.—A. Weider (N. Y. U. 
Medical College Clinic). 

2366. Meduna, L. J., Braceland, F. J., & Vaichu- 
lis, J. Diagnostic difficulties and levulose tolerance 
tests in “functional” mental diseases. Dis. nerv. 
Syst., 1943, 4, 101-114.—The authors review the 
meanings and development of the term schizo- 
phrenia and point out that many investigators have 
stressed the important finding of disordered metab- 
olism. The disturbance is apparently one of carbo- 
hydrate metabolism, and does not result in a single, 
typical blood sugar curve. Three abnormal types 
of curves are shown, each the result of a particular 
degree of balance between adrenalin, insulin, and 
anti-insulin hormones. Similar curves may be 
found in depression or mania, and it is suggested that 
the same pathological disturbance underlies both 
manic-depressive and schizophrenic psychoses. The 
pre-morbid personality of the patient greatly in- 
fluences the subsequent type of disease manifesta- 
tion.—C. E. Henry (Western Reserve). 


2367. Moore, M. Alcoholism in military service. 
J. Lab. clin. Med., 1943, 28, 515-524.—Moore re- 
states here his views on the psychopathic constitu- 
tion o: the alcoholic addict, the management of the 
drinking problem in the service, and its approach 
through mental hygiene principles (see 16: 3614; 17: 
564). After the last war, when veterans were de- 
pendent on their service records for hospitalization, 
a substantial number of cases of alcoholic and drug 
addiction cropped up, expecting care. The earlier 
stages had not been obvious during training or ac- 
tive service. In this war, although examinations 
comply strictly with military forms, many alcoholics 
will inevitably slip through. The problem of alcohol- 
ism in the service is related both to the personality 
and to draining off unspent energy. The latter is a 
civilian responsibility, and although it does not get 
at the root of the trouble, it is an important help.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2368. Moore, M., & Abbot, J. A. Differential 
diagnosis of neuroses and psychoses. Med. Clin. 
N. Amer., 1940, 24, 1489-1511.—The difference 
between neuroses and psychoses is quantitative. 
The boundary line is not clear but roughly sepa- 
rates certain descriptive syndromes widely agreed 
upon by psychiatrists. The guiding points are given. 
The first is the practical decision, usually made by 
the layman, as to whether an individual can care for 
himself.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

2369. Neves-Manta, I de L. Fundamentos da 
psicologia clinica. (The foundations of clinical 
psychology.) Impr. méd., Rio de J., 1942, 18, No. 34, 
25-28.—All human beings can be classified as either 
cycloid or schizoid. The author then classifies a 
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number of historic personalities, e.g. Shakespeare, 
as schizoid. The Freudian principle is presented 
that nothing happens in daily life that is without 
importance. Also, trivial physical conditions as 
instigating causes in mental disorders are discussed. 
—T. V. Moore (Catholic University of America). 


2370. se arse pe B. S. Neurocirculatory as- 
thenia and related problems in military medicine. 
Bull. N. Y. Acad. Med., 1942, 18, 367-381.— 
Neurocirculatory asthenia is the somatic component 
of a psychosomatic state. The more severe the 
asthenia, the more it is an expression of visceral 
rather than articulate protest. It is important 
because it earmarks candidates for an anxiety 
neurosis. Nevertheless, Oppenheimer believes that 
many potential cases of neurocirculatory asthenia 
may slip through the draft examinations and give 
efficient service. The multiplicity of symptoms 
might be explained by disturbances in the hypo- 
thalamus, as it is connected with the cortex, the 
vagal nuclei, and the sympathetic system. The 
humoral mechanism is possible, but less likely. 
Studies with adrenergic and cholinergic drugs might 
help to elucidate the problem. Prevention of the 
condition lies in early recognition especially in 
children showing vasomotor lability, and in study 
of the family and personal histories for predisposi- 
tion. Benzedrine seems to aid temporarily. Re- 
sistant cases have been benefited by breaking the 
brain-adrenal-sympathetic chain at the adrenals or 
the coeliac ganglion (Crile) —M. E. Morse (Balti- 
more, Md.). 

2371. Owensby, N. M. The correction of homo- 
sexuality. Urol. cutan. Rev., 1941, 45, 494-496.—Of 
15 homosexuals of both sexes treated with pharmaco- 
logic shock during the past 3 years, only 2 have 
resumed their former practices. The two relapses 
occurred in patients who did not remain under ob- 
servation for a sufficient period of time to complete 
the psychiatric measures essential for the success of 
any method of correction of homosexuality. A 
correct evaluation of the method cannot be made as 
yet.—A. Weider (N. Y. U. Medical College Clinic). 

2372. Rheinberger, M. B., Karlin, I. W., & Ber- 
man, A. B. Electroencephalographic and laterality 
studies of stuttering and nonstuttering children. 
Nerv. Child, 1943, 2, 117-133.—10 stuttering and 10 
nonstuttering boys were examined for laterality 
and EEG. The results indicate an essential simi- 
larity between the two subgroups, although there 
is some indication of greater unilaterality among the 
gy ee S. Speer (Central YMCA Col- 
ege). 

2373. Romano, J. ostic errors in neuroses. 
Med. Clin. N. Amer., 1940, 24, 1513-1521.—At 
present, there is no well-defined etiologic concept of 
the neuroses which satisfies all schools of thought, 
but for clinical purposes a classification has been 
adopted, with certain variations, into the hysterical, 
anxious, and compulsive personality. Anxiety is 
the most common denominator of all neurotic syn- 
dromes. The purpose of the present clinic presenta- 
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tions is to demonstrate the diagnostic errors due to 
inferences from negative data. Absence of physical 
findings or flagrant psychotic symptoms is not, in 
itsdf, evidence for neurosis. The neurotic structure 
of the personality and the specific neurotic value of 
the symptoms must be demonstrated. The most 
important points to note in the patient’s spontane- 
ous narrative are organization of content, manner of 
presentation, emotional state, and psychological 
identification. Evaluation of personality structure 
necessarily includes interpretation of past and pres- 
ent performance, reaction to success and failure, 
attitudes, moods, and mental endowment.— WM. E. 
Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2374. Sal y Rosas, F. Contribucién experimental 
a la patogenia de la epilepsia y de la histeria. (Ex- 
perimental contribution to the pathogenesis of 
epilepsy and hysteria.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 
1942, 5, 450-521.—The use of cardiazol with epi- 
leptics and hysterics, in producing experimental con- 
vulsions, showed a uniformly lower dosage threshold 
than for controls, and increased latency period and 
duration of the attacks. In general, the results with 
the hysterics were closely comparable to those with 
the controls. As to intensity of attacks, the same 
inverse relation between threshold and time was 
found to hold. It is suggested that hysteria may 
have a somatic basis, but that there are forms of 
convulsiveness specific to hysteria and to epilepsy. 
Bibliography of 138 items.—H. D. Spoerl (American 
International College). 


2375. Sa Pires, F.de. A santa de Coqueiros e sua 
comprehensdo psicopatolégica. (The holy woman 
of Coqueiros and the psychopathological interpreta- 
tion of her case.) Impr. méd., Rio de J., 1941, 17, 
No. 328, 71-73.—This is an account of a feeble- 
minded girl who gained a reputation for working 
miracles and pretended to take no nourishment and 
to have no need of attending to the wants of nature. 
She was taken to a psychiatric hospital, where her 
imposture was exposed. She was diagnosed as 
paranoid and held in custody. A short history of 
previous cases of this kind prefaces the account.— 
T. V. Moore (Catholic University of America). 

2376. Seguin, C. A. AndAlisis estructural de las 
psicosis paranoides. (Structural analysis of the 
paranoid psychoses.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 
1942, 5, 522-554.—The paranoid structure is viewed 
as a comprehensive personality trend which may be 
precipitated by any disturbing circumstance, pro- 
vided that the personality involves repressed homo- 
sexuality and projected delusions. This theory, 
which is substantially that of Freud, is developed 
in the light of a century's investigations in the field 
of paranoid disturbances. The various studies are 
summarized historically and the results tabulated. 
Two cases are analyzed for supporting evidence. 
There are 12 reproductions of a patient’s drawings, 
and extensive bibliographical references.—H. D. 
Spoerl (American International College). 


2377. Stalker, H. Conscientious objectors with 
psychiatric states. J. ment. Sci., 1943, 89, 52-58.— 
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A review of the literature on psychiatric aspects of 
conscientious objection is followed by case reports 
and discussion of 8 cases of various types.—W. L. 
Wilkins (U. S. Marine Corps Base, San Diego, 
Calif.). 

2378. Stengel, E. A study of the symptomatology 
and differential diagnosis of Alzheimer’s disease 
and Pick’s disease. J. ment. Sci., 1943, 89, 1-20.— 
Features common to all 11 cases described in this 
report are early loss of memory, partial or general 
overactivity, emotional instability, and gross speech 
disorder. Progressive mental deterioration is un- 
doubted, although difficult to estimate in female 
cases—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Marine Corps Base, 
San Diego, Calif.). 

2379. Thimann, J. The conditioned reflex as a 
treatment for abnormal drinking. New Engl. J. 
Med., 1943, 228, 333-335. 

2380. Thom, D. A. War neuroses, experiences of 
1914-1918; lessons for the current emergency. J. 
Lab. clin. Med., 1943, 28, 499-508.—Neuropsy- 
chiatric casualties must be considered in relation to 
the periods of mobilization, active service, and 
demobilization. In the last war there was a marked 
difference in the constitutional background of 
soldiers who broke down before going overseas and 
those who broke down in battle. The top 10% in 
the psychological examinations made the best 
soldiers; the lowest 10% were the maladjusted 
group most liable to shell shock. Thom believes 
that, in regard to mobilization and active service, 
the effects of this war will not be essentially different 
from 1914-1918. The present examinations will 
not eliminate the unfit. However, the period of 
demobilization is as important as the other two in 
creating neuroses. Some men went through the 
active phases of the last war successfully but had a 
delayed reaction during demobilization or the 
economic depression following it, and war neuroses 
have tended to increase during the 25 years after 
cessation of hostilities. The methods of demobiliza- 
tion, government services for compensation treat- 
ment of disabilities, and pushing veterans into post- 
war occupational training courses beyond their 
abilities created many neurotics—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore, Md.). 

2381. Weissenfeld, F. Der Rorschachsche Form- 
deutversuch als Hilfsmittel zur Differentialdiagnose 
zwischen genuiner Epilepsie und Ubererregbarkeits- 
epilepsie. (The Rorschach test as aid in the differ- 
ential diagnosis of true and tetanic epilepsy.) Z. 
ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1941, 171, No. 1-3.—[Ab- 
stracted review; original not seen.] In a statistical 
study of 100 cases divided equally, both groups 
showed deficiency in form accuracy, the genuine 
epileptics to a somewhat lesser degree. These like- 
wise showed marked confabulation and persevera- 
tion. The results agree substantially with the find- 
ings of Stauder—H. D. Spoerl (American Inter- 
national College). 

2382. West, R. The pathology of stuttering. 
Nerv. Child, 1943, 2, 96-106.—There are 13 facts 
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which any theory of stuttering (spasmophenia) must 
take into account: its spasmodic nature; association 
with late development of speech; relation to changes 
in the social environment; slowness of repetitive 
movements; lack of vocal inflection; sex difference 
in frequency; the fact that it is a phenomenon of 
childhood; metabolic differences between stutterers 
and non-stutterers; tendency to run in families; 
association with left-handedness, twinning, and 
certain respiratory diseases; and the complete free- 
dom of the diabetic from stuttering. In addition, 
there are 3 contributory causes, which in certain 
cases may be the primary causes: shock during the 
learning of speech, feelings of social inadequacy, and 
the development of certain mannerisms during the 
learning of speech. Consideration of these facts 
leads to the conclusion that ‘‘stuttering is a manifes- 
tation of a fundamental atypia.’”-—G. S. Speer 
(Central YMCA College). 

2383. Winkelstein, A., & Rothschild, L. Some 
clinical studies on the psycho-somatic background 
of peptic ulcer. Amer. J. digest. Dis., 1943, 10, 
99-102. 


[See also abstracts 2275, 2276, 2409, 2425, 2430, 
2489, 2518, 2529, 2537. 
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2384. Baumgarten-Tramer, F. Zur Geschichte 
des Rorschachtest. (History of the Rorschach 
test.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1942, 50 
1-13.—[_Abstracted review; original not seen. 
Since the remoter proposals by da Vinci and J. 
Kerner for studying ink blots, Binet talked of using 
them to investigate forms of imagination. Early 
American experiments by Whipple, Dearborn, and 
Kirkpatrick contributed to the background for 
Rorschach’s techniques that was more directly 
outlined by Rubakov in 1910. Rorschach’s early 
work was with neurological and psychoanalytical 
patients; his studies continued in the sanitorium 
in which he himself died at the age of 38.—H. D. 
Spoerl (American International College). 

2385. Frank, L. K. The Rorschach method: 
foreword. J. consult. Psychol., 1943, 7, 63-66.— 
The Rorschach, like other projective techniques, 
conceives of the personality as a dynamic process, 
the way an individual organizes experience and 
reacts affectively to life as he sees it. This focuses 
attention on processes rather than products. Brief 
comments are made on the 7 papers comprising the 
Rorschach method issue of the journal (see 17: 
2255, 2339, 2387, 2390, 2500, 2502, 2532).—S. G. 
Dulsky (Rochester, N. Y.). 

2386. Gibb, C. A. Personality traits by factorial 
analysis (III). Aust. J. Psychol. Phil., 1942, 20, 
203—227.—Using Martin's selection of the 42 most 
significant items from the Thurstone Schedule, and 
one query related to sex, 100 cases constituting a 
sample, were subjected to factor analysis. This 
was made in two stages: factoring the matrix, and 
rotation of the coordinate axis to reveal a simple 
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structure. Three factors accounted for almost half 
of the total variance. These proved to be factors 
D, E, and S as already isolated and named by Guil- 
ford and Guilford. The author concludes that “‘the 
factorial technique applied to empirical measure- 
ments is capable of isolating personality ‘traits.’ 
That isolation may take the form of successive 
differentiations yielding at each step better defined 
patterns of consistent social behaviour.”—D. T. 
Spoerl (American International College). 


2387. Harrower-Erickson, M. R. Large scale 
investigation with the Rorschach method. J. con- 
sult, Psychol., 1943, 7, 120-126.—The essence of 
the group (large scale) method is contained in the 
following ideas: the subject writes what he sees in 
the 10 ink blots when these are projected on 2 
screen in front of him; he also locates his responses 
on diagrams of the blots and writes additional infor- 
mation about his responses following their spon- 
taneous recording. The group method provides 
essentially the same information as the individual 
method. The availability of large numbers of 
records opens new avenues of research.—S. G. 
Dulsky (Rochester, N. Y.). 


2388. Harrower-Erickson, M. R. Directions for 
administration of the Rorschach group-test. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1943, 62, 105-117.—When careful 
reproductions of the Rorschach cards were made 
upon cut film and lantern plates, the slides could be 
projected for group testing, using an image of 
6x5 ft., 12 ft. from the nearest row of subjects. 
Each slide was shown for 3 mins. in one position 
only. Subjects recorded responses, by light from 
the slides, in special booklets. Instructions for 
administering and scoring the test, as well as sample 
responses, are included—D. K. Spelt (Mary 
Baldwin). 


2389. Harrower-Erickson, M. R., & Steiner, M. 
E. Modification of the Rorschach method for use as 
a group test. J. genet. Psychol., 1943, 62, 119-133.— 
With retests following initial examinations at in- 
tervals of 2, 4, or 6 days, 40 student nurses took the 
group Rorschach before the individual form, 20 
college students took the individual test first, 20 
took the group form twice, and 30 took the indi- 
vidual form twice. 15 other persons followed the 
individual with the group test at intervals up to 2 
years. Not only did the results justify use of the 
group procedure for testing large numbers of sub- 
jects, but the group form of the test successfully 
selected 3 actual cases of brain tumor from a group 
of 4 suspected cases.—D. K. Spelt (Mary Baldwin). 


2390. Hertz, M. R. The Rorschach method: 
science or mystery. J. consult. Psychol., 1943, 7, 
67-79.—The scope (application), reliability, and 
validity of the method are discussed. It is concluded 
that ‘‘despite the rapid progress in the field, the 
impressiveness of research and the accumulation of 
valuable data, the scientific validity of the method is 
still open to challenge.” ‘Unless objectivity and 
validity are attained and established, it must be- 
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come inevitably the discipline of a chosen few.’’— 
S. G. Dulsky (Rochester, N. Y.). 

2391. Hsti, E. H. The construction of a test for 
— character traits. Stud. Psychol. Psychiat. 
Cathol. Univ. Amer., 1943, 6, No. 1. Pp. 55.— 
Using Moore’s headings for evaluating a series of 
character traits, and modifying them so that there 
were 57 headings with 5-39 examples of behavior, 
121 juniors and seniors from a Catholic women’s 
college were tested. Tetrachoric correlation was used 
for 15 selected headings. After 2,242 four-fold 
frequency tables for each pair of examples under one 
heading were found, coefficients of association were 
calculated for each table by Yule’s method. 16 
“more or less primary and independent traits’’ were 
isolated and designated as G-factors 1-16. Super- 
factors were then searched for by correlation of 
factors with one another, using Thurstone’s com- 
puting diagrams. Eight super-factors were found. 
Four super-factors were selected from the centroid 
results so that all the variables in each factor were 
exclusive to those in the other. Since these 4 super- 
factors resemble closely schizophrenic and manic- 
depressive syndromes, it is concluded that the na- 
ture of the supra-super factor can be inferred as a 
“factor of potency to psychosis.’"—D. T. Spoerl 
(American International College). 

2392. McCowan, P. K. The subconscious in story 
writing. J. ment. Sci., 1943, 89, 59-63.—Repro- 
duced is a short fantasy written by a well-known 
woman writer while convalescing from an attack 
of melancholia. Annotation, to illustrate the 
hidden autobiographical aspects of the narrative, 
is provided.—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Marine Corps 
Base, San Diego, Calif.). 

2393. Pintner, R., & Forlane, G. Consistency of 
of response to personality tests at different age 
levels. J. genet. Psychol., 1943, 62, 77-83.—442 
subjects in grades 5, 6, 9, 10, and 11, as well as 213 
college students, took a personality test a second 
time two weeks after its first administration. Al- 
though consistency increased slightly with age, the 
children were not inconsistent. ‘For 71 per cent of 
the children had consistency scores that could be 
found in the adults’ distribution of consistency scores 
of the same magnitude.”"—D. K. Spelt (Mary 
Baldwin). 


2394. Rodrigues Gonzfélez, J. M. Psicologia del 
enfermo leproso. (Psychology of the leper.) Rev. 
Med. trop., Habana, 1942, 8, 53-54.—See Biol. Abstr. 
17: 11560. 


'See also abstracts 2255, 2324, 2346, 2450, 2475, 
2486, 2500, 2502, 2532. | 
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2395. Abel, T. M. Negro-white interpersonal 
relationships in a limited environment. Trans. 
N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1943, 5, 97-105.—The inter- 
personal relations of white and Negro females were 
studied in a custodial institution, which provided 
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an environment different from that to which either 
group had been accustomed. In this situation the 
usual castelike color system was not enforced. It 
was observed that the Negroes tended to show 
marked aggressiveness toward the white girls, that 
only the Negroes became outstanding leaders, and 
that the Negro girls tended to be sexually attractive 
to the white girls. It appears that the sexual attrac- 
tion stems from the lack of emotional inhibition, 
i.e. the “‘masculinity” of the Negroes; that the ag- 
gressiveness is due to the unaccustomed equal foot- 
ing with the whites; and that the leadership ability 
results from the combined aggressiveness and sexual 
attractiveness.— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

2396. Babb, L. Love melancholy in the Eliza- 
bethan and early Stuart drama. Bull. Hist. Med., 
1943, 13, 117-132. 

2397. Bateson, G. Cultural and thematic analysis 
of fictional films. Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1943, 
5, 72-78.—This is a psychological and anthropo- 
logical interpretation of an early Nazi propaganda 
film. The propaganda is not in the form of isolated 
utterances, but is incorporated into the plot itself. 
“The problem of Germany is in part a problem of 
preventing a pendulum from swinging too far into 
aggressive purity in good times and into degenerate 
self-contempt in bad.”—F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

2398. Beckham, A. S. A study of social back- 
ground and art aptitude of superior Negro children. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1942, 26, 777-784.—The Lewerenz 
Tests in Fundamental Abilities of Visual Art were 
given to 100 intellectually superior school children, 
100 art pupils, and 100 randomly selected pupils. 
The results indicate that intelligence is an important 
factor in many of the art test items. A few of the 
items showed significant age differences, ‘‘The girls 
were superior in two important test items, while the 
boys showed a superiority in four.”’ Boys surpassed 
girls in line drawing; the superior girls excelled in 
recognition and placing of colors. Children of 
laborers achieved high scores about as often as did 
children of semiprofessional or professional parents. 


—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


2399. Brown, J. F. Social and psychological 
factors in the anti-Semitic attitude. J. educ. 
Soctol., 1943, 16, 351-354.—To understand the anti- 
Semitic attitude we must consider the psycho- 
biological nature of man and the socio-economic 
nature of modern culture. Racial antagonisms re- 
sult in stereotypes. Out-group attitudes force some 
Jews into practices that become distorted into 
stereotypes which increase anti-Semitism. Anti- 
Semitism is a way of releasing pent-up energy, 
through the mechanisms of displacement, projection, 
and rationalization. Inferiority feelings in Jews 
terd to be overcompensated by aggressive behavior. 
The Jew is the recipient of displaced hostility.— 
H. A. Gibbard (Brown). 

2400. Cronbach, L. J. Exploring the wartime 
morale of high-school youth. Appl. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1943, No. 1. Pp. 79.—In order to study 
one aspect of the morale problem, optimism, as 
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indicated by the tendency to accept or reject vari- 
ous predictions about the future in wartime, a 
test on the effect of war was administered to 980 
high school boys and 1049 girls in the State of 
Washington, over a two-month period early in 1942. 
The test was composed of a 50-item part dealing with 
general optimism (price rises, invasion) and a 21- 
item part pertaining to personal optimism. Re- 
liability of the whole test, by the Kuder-Richardson 
technique, was .81 for each sex. After correction 
for attenuation, the two parts correlated .69 for the 
boys, and .57 for the girls. The results show: 
unwarranted pessimism, morale not as a unit 
variable, unrealistic viewpoints, more pessimism 
among the girls than the boys, little age differences, 
and no important correlations between test scores 
and certain background, social factors. The im- 
portance of morale as an individual problem is 
emphasized.—T. E. Newland (U.S. Naval Reserve). 


2401. Cronbach, L. J. Pupil-morale after one 
year of war. Sch. & Soc., 1943, 57, 416-420.— 
Assuming morale to be “confidence and optimism 
tempered by a realistic recognition of the difficulties 
that are yet to be faced,” a test on the effects of war 
was administered to pupils in high schools through- 
out the country. The most striking finding is the 
wide individual differences even in the same schools. 
Even if the morale of the group as a whole is good, 
children who are fearful and insecure need detection, 
information, and help. Over half the children show 
a lack of optimism and a strong tendency to exag- 
gerate the changes and hardships brought by the 
war. Especially alarming is the uncertainty in 
regard to censorship (in case affairs should go badly), 
future education, and a lasting peace. ne third 
believe that half of the American soldiers will be 
killed or permanently injured and that, if a com- 
munity is bombed, one fourth of the people will be 
killed. 80% believe that most of the men will be 
in the army or navy. There is also too great pessi- 
mism in the economic area. Morale, among children, 
has not improved since the beginning of the war.— 
M. Lee (Chicago, IIl.). 

2402. Denis, L., & Duvalier, F. Mémoire sur 
la mentalité Haitienne. La civilisation Haitienne. 
Notre mentalité est-elle Africaine ou Gallo-Latine? 
(Note on Haitian mentality. Haitian civilization. 
Is our mentality African or Franco-Latin?) Proc. 
&th Amer. sci. Congr., 1942, 2, 143-145.—Abstract. 


2403. Dewey, J. German philosophy and politics. 
New York: Putnam, 1942. Pp. 149. $2.00.—The 
last 3 chapters of this book, which were published 
in 1915 under the same title as the present book, 
are entitled: German philosophy, the two worlds; 
German moral and political philosophy; and the 
Germanic philosophy of history. They develop 


the author's conviction that the root idea of German 
national life is to be sought in the doctrine of Kant 
which postulates ‘“‘two realms, one outer, physical 
and necessary, the other inner, ideal and free.” 
The typically German distinctions between civiliza- 
tion and culture, society and state, for example, are 
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expressions of this idealistic dualism. The new chap- 
ter points out “lines of ideological continuity which 
exist between the Third and the Second Reich.” 
The new factor is “that the content which fills and 

ives toughness to the idealism has moved from the 
intellectual (or quasi-intellectual) to the emotional 
and passionately impetuous, without losing its com- 
bination with technical efficiency and organization.” 
In this way Hitler was able to appeal to a much 
larger sector of the population and “‘to overcome that 
[former] division between the ‘inner’ and the 
‘outer’."" Thus the new chapter is entitled: the one- 
world of Hitler’s Germany. ‘‘Hitler’s success. . . 
is a tragic warning of the danger that attends belief 
in abstract absolute ‘ideals’.”—H. L. Amnsbacher 
(Brown). 

2404. Fisher, M.S. Safe family values. 
J. educ. Sociol., 1943, 16, 259-265.—War disrupts 
norma! family relationships. It is the family which 
keeps alive the way of life of the national group, 
yet war makes it difficult to sustain family values. 
War children “will build into themselves the ten- 
sions, the fears, the hates, the courage, the patience, 
the anxiety, the hopes and the faith of their families.” 
Only by recreating our social and educational insti- 
tutions can we avoid the threat to our democracy 
that lies in having children grow up defensive and 
hostile because they have been deprived, or insecure 
because they have been over-protected.—H. A. 
Gibbard (Brown). 

2405. Folsom, J. K. The family and democratic 
society. New York: Wiley, 1943. Pp. xiii + 755. 
$4.00.—This represents a full rewriting of the 
author’s previous volume (see 9: 1917). 20 chapters 
are included, which may be grouped into: (1) the 
family and its relation to present changes; (2) 
personality, involving development, parent-child 
relations, love, and marital happiness; and (3) 
marital problems, including marriage interaction, 
social control, divorce, courtship, the home, and the 
community. In his presentation the author draws 
together data from the fields of history, religion, 
anthropology, sociology, psychosomatic medicine, 
psychology, psychoanalysis, philosophy, and educa- 
tion. Appendices include supplementary readings; 
a full list of journals, organizations, and agencies; 
projects for research and discussion; and a 31-page 
bibliography.— T. G. Andrews (Barnard). 

2406. Fromm, E. On the problems of German 
characterology. Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1943, 5, 
79-83.—‘The Germans, like any other nation, have 
a character matrix which is the result of a centuries- 
old interaction of character, ideas, social and po- 
litical conditions. This basic complex in itself is 
neither good nor bad.”’ If the Nazis are destroyed 
and social conditions provided which make for free- 
dom, solidarity, and growth, the positive side of the 
German character will be reinforced, without the 
loss of the specific national characteristics.— F. W. 


Finger (Virginia). 
2407. Gorer, G. Themes in Japanese culture. 
Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1943, 5, 106-124.—The 
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writer gives a detailed description of the early train- 
ing of the Japanese child, particularly with respect 
to toilet habits, parental relationships, and control 
of the body and of the environment. He then indi- 
cates how these childhood experiences might ex- 
plain the seeming paradoxes of the adult personality. 
It is suggested, for example, that in the 19th century, 
England and America were regarded as indubitably 
male, and therefore (as in childhood) to be obeyed 
and copied as much as possible; but that with the 
defeat of the Russians in 1905 the Western world 
was interpreted as being feminine or yielding, and 
therefore to be dominated without limit—F. W. 
Finger (Virginia). 


2408. Hall, W. E., & Robinson, F. P. The role 
of reading as a life ‘activity in a rural community. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1942, 26, 530-542.—94 subjects 
above 9 years of age, selected from a western rural 
community of about 1000 people, according to age, 
sex, and location, were tested for (1) stated interests 
in reading and other activities, measured by prefer- 
ential rating scales; (2) amount and types of reading 
and other activities, measured by records of the 
local library, activity charts for one day kept by 
each subject, and a check list of movies seen; and (3) 
abilities, measured by the Pressey Diagnostic Read- 
ing Tests, Grades 3-9, and the Otis Group Intel- 
ligence Tests. Among the findings are the following: 
Reading is preferred above other leisure time ac- 
tivities at all ages. There are marked shifts with 
age in the interest value of various reading topics; 
interest in governmental and religious topics, for 
example, increases with age. The quality of shows 
attended and of books taken from the library in- 
creases with age. Scores for intelligence, reading 
rate, and reading comprehension are highest for the 
age group 15-24 and decrease markedly with age. 
Vocabulary scores decrease much less with age. 
There is a correlation of .47 between reading com- 
prehension and quality of reading.—G. R. Thornton 
(Purdue). 


2409. Hiltner, S. Religion and health. New 
York: Macmillan, 1943. Pp. 273. Appended notes. 
$2.50.—This is an historical and analytic presenta- 
tion as to how religion, church, and ministry function 
in mental hygiene as both preventive and curative 
factors. The author acknowledges that he is far 
from being an expert at first-hand on all subjects 
considered and states that his is an attempt to 
emphasize what is generally agreed on by careful 
students in the field—R. B. W. Hutt (Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford). 


2410. Jenkins, M. D. Case studies of Negro 
children of Binet IQ 160 and above. J. Negro 
Educ., 1943, 12, 159-166.—Case studies of 14 Negro 
children of 1Q 160 and above are summarized. On 
the basis of this material the conclusions are reached 
that there are an appreciable number of Negro 
children of extremely high IQ, suggesting that 
Negroes are as variable as other racial groups; that 
extreme deviates in psychometric intelligence may 
remain unrecognized and thus denied the type of 
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educational experience necessary for them; and that 
society limits the development of these gifted chil- 
dren.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


2411. Madigan, P. S., & Farrell, M. J. Military 
discipline; a problem in readjustment. J. Lab. 
clin. Med., 1943, 28, 485-488.—Everyone lives within 
an atmosphere of strict disctpline from the cradle to 
the grave, although most persons are unaware of it 
because adjustment is usually gradual, familiar, and 
accepted. Genuine discipline, military or other, is 
based, not on imposition of authority and fear of 
correction, but on teamwork, desire for the esteem 
of one’s fellows, and an ideal which tends toward 
correct and satisfying action. Each officer is a 
member of the military team. The readjustments 
especially difficult for recruits are loss of individual- 
ity and personal liberty. Americans, however, are 
well adapted by their education and recreational 
experiences to realize the importance of teamwork, 
and it is astonishing how quickly they adapt to 
military discipline when they understand its mean- 
ing.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2412. Morgan, J. J. B., & Morton, J. T. Dis- 
torted reasoning as an index of public opinion. Sch. 
& Soc., 1943, 57, 333-335.—In syllogisms on con- 
troversial current issues the reasoners show a re- 
liable shift toward non-logical conclusions in ac- 
cordance with their personal prejudices —M. Lee 
(Chicago, Ill.). 


2413. Neves-Manta, I. de L. Arte de vanguarda 
e a compreensfo psicanalitica. (Modern art and its 
understanding through psychoanalysis.) Impr. méd., 
Rio de J., 1942, 18, No. 341, 25-27.—Both psycho- 
analysis and modern art deal with symbols. ‘The 
modern artist, like the child and even the schizo- 
phrenic, is a being who succeeds in returning to a 
stage of prehistoric purity, ridding himself of present- 
day prejudices through reaction by symbols.” —T. V. 
Moore (Catholic University of America). 


2414. Neves-Manta, I. de L. Psicanflyse da 
alma coletiva. (Psychoanalysis of group mind.) 
Impr. méd., Rio de J., 1942, 18, No. 345, 25-41.— 
A people in revolution is a neurotic mass. From an 
empirical study of Russian, Spanish, and Spanish- 
American revolutions (by Royo-Villa Nova) one 
finds the following characteristics of a people in 
revolution: suggestibility, convulsive tendency to 
seditious uprisings, reckless courage, panic of fear, 
sadistic insanity, delusions of persecution, pyro- 
mania, cleptomania, erotomania, orpheomania (e.g. 
singing of the Marseillaise in the French cosatatinel. 
theophobia (or rather hatred of God, even in revolu- 
tions not purely religious), mitomania (epidemic 
propagation of lies), and separatism (in which one 
part of the country wars against another and sets 
itself up as the nation). The diversity of races in 
Brazil makes doubtful the existence of a collective 
psyche—T. V. Moore (Catholic University of 
America). 


2415. Scott, J. P. Hereditary differences in 
social behavior (fighting of males) between two 
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inbred strains of mice. Anat. Rec. Suppl., 1940, 78, 
103.—Abstract. 

2416. Shirley, M.M. The function of a psycholo- 
gist in a case work agency. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. 
Work, 1943, 13, 207-223.—The function of the 
psychologist is ‘to obtain and organize for the use 
of the case workers whatever psychological material 
is needed for the formulation and execution of an 
appropriate case work plan” and to share the find- 
ings of such research with professional workers who 
are similarly engaged in case work. These functions 
are interpreted to be psychological rognosis and 
psychological research. The peycholog ist’s duties 
are, therefore, testing clients by paren ana d psycho- 
metric methods for the case worker, making reports 
of the observations, and sharing through publica- 
tion with others in similar work the findings of such 
research— K. S. Yum (Chicago). 

2417. Smith, M. A second report on changes in 
attitudes toward the Negro. Sch. & Soc., 1943, 
57, 388-392.—Attitude toward the Negro has been 
less subject to change as a result of attendance at 
elementary sociology courses than other attitudes 
tested. Nevertheless a reliable shift toward toler- 
ance was found to follow an advanced undergraduate 
class which included a discussion of race differences, 
race mixture, and prejudice, and some lectures on 
the life and problems of the American Negro. Al- 
though only 64 subjects were involved, this demon- 
strates that even such a relatively inflexible attitude, 
based on early prejudices, is capable of modification 
under certain conditions —M. Lee (Chicago, IIl.). 

2418. Sorokin, P. A. Sociocultural casuality, 
space, time; a study of referential principles of 
sociology and social science. Durham: Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. Pp. ix + 246. $3.50.—Socio- 
cultural phenomena are characterized by systems of 
meanings, embodied in material objects, and em- 
ployed by human agents. Sociocultural causality 
embraces chance relationships between congeries, 
and meaningful-causal relationships. Spatial and 
temporal positions have their coordinates within 
social systems. The integralist system of sociology 
embraces empirical, logical, and transcendental con- 
ceptions.—H. A. Gibbard (Brown). 

2419. Surfleet, F. M. The individual in the group. 
London: Allenson & Co., 1941. Pp. xiv + 190. 6s. 
—This book, which in form is a collection of solilo- 
quies, gives a number of hints on problems which 
may occur anywhere when medium-sized groups of 
people are formed.—(Courtesy Brit. J. educ. 
Psychol.). 

2420. Thorndike, E. L., & Woodyard, E. Differ- 
ences within and between communities in the in- 
telligence of children. J. educ. Psychol., 1942, 33, 
641-656.—Records of the National Intelligence 
Test scores of 6th grade pupils from 30 cities were 
studied. The range of variability from city to city 
was great. Intelligence test scores for a given com- 
munity were considered in relation to Thorndike G 
scores (the general goodness of a community’s life for 
good people), P scores (the desirable personal quali- 
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ties of the population of a community), and I 
indices (per capita income of the community). 
Correlation coefficients of .86, .82, and .78 respec- 
tively were obtained between intelligence and each 
of the 3 variables named. It is concluded that ‘‘sub- 
ject to amendment by further investigation, the 
intelligence test score of a community must be con- 
sidered a very important symptom of itsG . . ., its 
P...,anditsI....”"—D.G. Ryans (Cooperative 
Test Service). 

2421. Udow, A. B. The “interviewer-effect” in 
public opinion and market research surveys. Arch. 
Psychol., N. Y., 1942, No. 277. Pp. 36.—26 ex- 
perienced interviewers obtained 660 interviews on 
each of two surveys, the first without their knowledge 
of the sponsor of the survey, the second with such 
(false) information... Each interviewer answered 
the poll questions and gave his own opinions prior 
to his work. Neither his opinions on questions nor 
his knowledge of sponsorship were a significant 
variable in the results, so the hypothesis that the 
characteristics of the interviewer affect the results 
he obtains was not supported by this study. The 
degree of personal involvement of the interviewer 
in the questions, and the amount of experience he has, 
are possible determiners of interviewer-effect which 
remain to be studied.—C. E. Buxton (Iowa). 

2422. Witty, P., & Garfield, S. Trends in discus- 
sions of intelligence: race differences. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1942, 33, 584~-595.—The relative effects of 
nature and nurture on the intelligence of different 
racial groups, especially with respect to Negroes and 
whites, are reviewed in light of the discussion of 
this topic in a number of elementary textbooks in 
educational psychology.—D. G. Ryans (Cooperative 
Test Service). 


[See also abstracts 2247, 2271, 2349, 2365, 2375, 
2492, 2531, 2539. ] 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


2423. Alexander, F., & Staub, H. El delincuente 
y sus jueces desde el punto de vista psicoanalitico. 
(The delinquent and his judges from the psycho- 
analytical point of view.) Madrid: Biblioteca de 
Psicologia Aplicada, Instituto Nacional de Psico- 
tecnia, [1942?].—See 4: 1152.—H. D. Spoerl 
(American International College). 

2424. Athens, A. G. Visual malingering. Minn. 
Med., 1943, 26, 266-270. 

2425. Bell, M. [Ed.] Social defenses against 
crime. Yearb. nat. Probation Ass., 1942, 36. Pp. 
346.—Topics deal with crime and the community, 
delinquency in wartime, scope and place of the 
juvenile court, services for the unadjusted child, 
individualized treatment for adults, administration 
of adult services, and staff training. A. L. Simon 
and D. Dunaeff discuss differential levels in the 
institutional treatment of the juvenile delinquent 
and define 6 groups into which cases fall from the 
viewpoint of psychiatric diagnosis and treatment. 
An optimistic outlook is offered by R. S. Banay 
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about improvement and recovery of criminals under 
psychosomatic care and treatment. A _ recent 
sampling of Sing Sing’s probation failures shows how 
failure might have been predicted from the mental 
condition. In contrast are described the successful 
psychiatric treatment in prison of a 20-year-old 
disintegrating personality, a case of mental con- 
fusion due to psychomotor epilepsy, and the opera- 
tive treatment of a sexual psychopath. The trouble 
with the youthful problem drivers, according to A. 
Canty, is that they lack proper attitudes toward 
social and legal responsibilities. Cited are cases 
illustrating how these attitudes developed.— M. W. 
Kuenzel (Children’s Home, Cincinnati, O.). 

2426. Boven, W. Considération sur le suicide en 
rapport avec la génétique. (Suicide in relation to 
genetics.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1942, 
50, 158—-159.—Abstract. 

2427. Chelala, J. Apuntes de psico-analisis 
criminal sobre el caso de Gregorio Hernandez 
Cardenas (El Chacal de Tacuba, Mexico). (Notes on 
criminal psychoanalysis based on the case of Gre- 
gorio Hernandez Cardenas [El Chacal de Tacuba, 
Mexico ].) Policia secr. nac., Habana, 1943, 11, 
168-177. 


2428. Fernandes, G. Elementos de psicopato- 
logia criminal. (Elements of criminal psychopath- 
ology.) Recife: Empenza Diario da Manhé, 1942. 
Pp. 137.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] 
Intended as a textbook for law students, the contents 
include surveys of the standard psychological func- 
tions, including aberrations, as well as a treatment 
of criminology from a psychological point of view. 
Temperament, character, and crime prevention are 
also considered.—H. D. Spoerl (American Inter- 
national College). 

2429. Garma, A. Psicologia del suicidio. (Psy- 
chology of suicide.) Rev. Psiquiat. Crim., B. Aires, 
1940, 5, 279-296.—This is a psychoanalytic and 
ethnological study, with illustrations from the 
literature. Garma discusses suicide as aggression 
primarily against the enemy, secondarily against 
self; as a result of masochistic deformation of the 
personality in conflict with real life; and as a means 
of recapturing the lost love object. Investigation of 
the last motive might throw light on the origin of 
the belief in immortality in various religions. Under 
present world conditions, even a normal person 
may commit suicide when further struggle is hope- 
less. The classical literary example of suicide due to 
repressed aggression is Goethe’s Werther. Suicidal 
ideas and intense fear of death may coexist. The 
suicide appears to lack understanding of death as the 
negation of life. Suicide of the widow or vassal, 
suicide in China and Japan, and as a means of 
rejuvenation (Melanesia) are taken up. Primitive 
peoples fear the suicide’s vengeance and take pre- 
cautions against it——-M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

2430. Guttmann, E. Suicidal head injuries. 
J. ment. Sci., 1943, 89, 85-91.—Five case histories 
of mental patients are reported, in which attempted 
suicide was unsuccessful. In 3 cases dramatic 
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changes in mental state resulted following severe 
injury to frontal lobes. Recovery was not due to 
focal cerebral injury, but to the combined operation 
of physical and psychological factors—W. L. 
Wilkins (U. S. Marine Corps Base, San Diego, 
Calif.). 

2431. Obiglio, J. R. » La emocién violenta pato- 
légica. (Pathological violent emotion.) Rev. Psi- 
quiat. Crim., B. Aires, 1942, 7, 265-280.—This is a 
discussion of crimes of passion, particularly for 
judicial authorities. These acts stir up mass emo- 
tions of mixed admiration and horror and create 
uncertainty in the minds of legal authorities as to 
the separation of borderline mental abnormality 
from the definitely pathological. Pathological pas- 
sion is characterized by automatism and amnesia. 
The explosion may be preceded by a period of 
“sensitization” and is followed by medically ob- 
servable psychophysical disturbances. A_ short 
interval of lucidity may occur immediately after the 
crime before the confusion, amnesia, and other 
disturbances begin.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2432. Partington, J. E. Wanted: jobs for re- 
leased prisoners. J. appl. Psychol., 1942, 26, 563- 
565.—The need for occupational information about 
prisoners who seek work when released from federal 
and state institutions is pointed out. Institutions 
should adopt (1) a uniform program for gathering 
occupational data, using selection techniques now 
available and developing additional techniques where 
needed, and (2) a standard occupational classifica- 
tion procedure to make possible cooperation with 
employment offices. Conditions for the success of 
such a program for occupational rehabilitation of 
released prisoners, and reasons for its adoption, are 
presented.—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 

2433. Steel, E.H. Coordination of case work and 
cottage services in a training school. Smith Coll. 
Stud. soc. Work, 1943, 13, 224-274.—The author 
conducted this study over a 9-month period when 
she was in charge of a cottage during 14 days a 
week in which the cottage parents took time off. 
There were 13 boys in the cottage, 9-14 years old. 
The author found that the degree of adjustment these 
children make depended on the methods used by the 
cottage parents, on the coordination of efforts be- 
tween case workers and cottage parents, and on the 
age and physical development of the children.— K. S. 
Yum (Chicago). 


[See also abstract 2275. ] 
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2434. Adjutant General’s Office. Officer’s and 
warrant officer’s classification. U. S. War Dep. 
Army Regulations, 1942, AR 605-90, Pp. 36.—This 
manual describes the procedure for interviewing 
and classifying officers and warrant officers. The 
data to be collected from the officer and the place on 
the qualification card to be used for data obtained 
are indicated in detail. Instructions are given for 
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punching data on cards, and the technique for 
sorting cards is presented.— L. Long (City College, 
New York). 

2435. Adjutant General’s Office. Enlisted men. 
U. S. War Dep. Army Regulations, 1942, AR 615-25. 
Pp. 73.—The following phases of Army procedure in 
dealing with enlisted men are discussed: testing 
(general classification tests, aptitude tests, trade 
tests), interviewing and classifying men, coding and 
punching data, selection and sorting of soldier's 
qualification cards, and keeping these cards up to 
date. Several examples of properly completed 
cards are presented.— L. Long (City College, New 
York). 

2436. Adjutant General’s Office. Instructions 
for Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps initial classifi- 
cation. U.S. War Dep. Army Regulations, 1942, AR 
615-25, Suppl., Pp. 21—This supplement to AR 
615-25 (see 17: 2435) describes in detail the informa- 
tion to be obtained from the member of the WAAC 
during the initial classification interview, indicates 
where information is to be recorded on the WAAC 
qualification card, and gives specific instructions 
as to how the card is to be punched.—L. Long 
(City College, New York). 

2437. Adjutant General’s Office. Enlisted men: 
index and specifications for civilian and military 
occupational specialists, and occupational specifica- 
tions for non-English speaking men, illiterates, and 
men of limited mental capacity. U. S. War Dep. 
Army Regulations, 1942, AR 615-26. Pp. 720.— 
The purpose of the index is to provide a means 
whereby enlisted men with civilian occupational 
experience and skill may be promptly and correctly 
classified on the basis of the specific duty each man 
is qualified to perform. Titles, occupational code 
numbers, specification serial number and job de- 
scription of civilian occupations most useful to the 
Army are given. Civilian occupations that have a 
direct counterpart in the Army are listed separately 
from those that do not. In the case of the latter, 
suggested military assignments for each of the 
specialties are listed. Possible uses of non-English 
speaking men, illiterates, and men of limited mental 
capacity are indicated—L. Long (City College, 
New York). 

2438. Adjutant General’s Office. Enlisted men: 
classification, reclassification, assignment, and re- 
assignment. U. S. War Dep. Army Regulations, 
1943, AR 615-28. Pp. 16.—A general discussion of 
the general as well as the specific objectives of the 
classification of enlisted men is presented. The 
duties of the classification and assignment section 
of a replacement training center are described, and 
the process of reclassification at such a center is 
outlined. The duties of a classification officer 
(personnel technician or personnel consultant) are 
presented in detail—L. Long (City College, New 
York). 

2439. Adjutant General’s Office, Personnel Re- 
search Section. Personnel research in the Army. 
Person. J., 1943, 21, 349-355.—The Army makes use 
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of all types of personnel procedures in classifying 
and placing its men. All men are given at least three 
tests and are interviewed. Illiterates are given 
special tests and some of them special elementary 
instruction. Army jobs are coded the same way as 
the men’s experience so they can be matched. A 
partial list is given of the many classification, ap- 
titude, educational achievement, and trade knowl- 
edge tests constructed and used to date—M. B. 
Mitchell (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

2440. Adjutant General’s Office, Personnel Re- 
search Section. Personnel research in the Army. 
II. The classification system and the place of testing. 
Psychol. Bull., 1943, 40, 205—211.—This is a brief ré- 
sumé of the Army classification system and the part 
which psychological testing plays in it, with a list 
of the 36 tests already developed by the Section, and 
flow charts of the classification system and the 
development of tests for classification purposes.— 
F. McKinney (Missouri). 

2441. [Anon.] Psychology for the fighting man: 
hearing as a tool in warfare. Infantry J., 1943, 52, 
No. 4, 24-31.—This article is the fourth in a series 
(see 17: 1301, 1683, and 2117). Topics discussed 
in this number are: (1) how sounds differ, (2) how 
we hear, (3) emotion and noise, (4) beats, (5) com- 
munication, (6) locating objects by sound, (7) 
sound camouflage, and (8) 5 rules for the protection 
of the ears against the effects of explosions.— N. R. 
Bartlett (Brown). 

2442. Babbitts, C. Rhythm in time and motion 
study. Advanc. Management, 1943, 8, 6-16; 26.— 
In their present form time and motion studies pro- 
duce two paradoxes: (1) they profess to be scientific 
at the same time that they depend on unscientific 
means for their survival, and (2) they give as their 
primary purpose the discovery of the shortest and 
quickest way to perform an operation at the same 
time that they find the shortest and quickest move- 
ments of the operator to be least conducive to this 
end. The conflicts inherent in these paradoxes can 
be resolved if three concepts are added to time and 
motion study efforts: (1) rhythm, in which “the 
whole organism responds to measured intervals of 
time or tone,” (2) ballistics, in which ‘‘a movement 
of the body sways freely without interference from 
other muscles,” and (3) momentum, in which the 
natural dynamic relations of the body determine the 
form and succession of movements. The value of 
these concepts, taken from an analysis of hand move- 
ment in violin playing, becomes evident when opera- 
tors are being trained in the simplified methods 
these concepts suggest.—H. Moore (Business Re- 
search Corporation). 

2443. Barnes, M. R., & Chapman, D. H. A 
merit rating scale for general staff nurses. Amer. J. 
Nurs., 1943, 43, 377-382. 

2444. Bauer, L. H. Aviation medicine, a brief 
history; the physical qualifications for flying ; oxygen 
want and the use of supplementary oxygen. Ann. 
intern. Med., 1943, 18, 15-20.—Aviation medicine 
differs from other specialties in that, to a large ex- 
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tent, it comprises portions of other specialties all 
applied to aeronautics, and its purpose is chiefly 
preventive. The topics enumerated in the title are 
briefly reviewed. Many applicants who pass the 
physical and mental tests lack flying aptitude, the 
exact nature of which is unknown. In some cases, 
not in all, it can be sensed by a skilled flight surgeon. 
No satisfactory test for it exists as yet. Some prom- 
ising tests are too technical for routine use, others 
require too expensive apparatus —M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore, Md.). 


2445. Bellah, J. W., & Clark, A. F. The lunk 
trainer. Infantry J., 1943, 52, No. 3, 72-75.—Here 
is described an inexpensive installation designed to 
give men experience in battle sensations. ‘‘The idea 
of the whole trainer is the progressive and systemat- 
ically increased harassing of all five senses so that 
individual officers may get to know themselves . . . 
under stress.’ Accessories and details of construc- 
tion are described. For example, screaming sounds 
come from a phonograph recording; wind and noise, 
from an airplane motor and propellor; and odors, 
from decomposed meat. The device is called a lunk 
trainer because it is intended to separate the lunks 
from the staff officers who are functionally ready for 
combat. No method for scoring has been attempted. 
—N. R. Bartlett (Brown). 


2446. Carlson, W. A. Nervous stability. Flight 
Surg. Topics, 1939, 3, 207—208.—Individual differ- 
ences of nervous stability are discussed in reference 
to the selection of aviation cadets. Symptoms of 
instability are listed which are found useful to the 
flight surgeon while eliminating those unfit for 
training. A case at the opposite end of the distribu- 
tion curve, that of extreme stability, is described.— 
G. W. Knox (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2447. Carson, L. D., Miles, W. R., & Stevens, S. 
S. Vision, hearing, and aeronautical design. J. 
aero. Sci., 1943, 10, 127-130.—Design type is dis- 
cussed in reference to the possible decrease of 
hindrance to visual and auditory functions of the 
flight personnel. Consideration is given to the 
restricted visual field of the gunner and the dis- 
organization of pursuit fixational eye movements as 
the gunner attempts to observe another airplane 
through opaque lattice structure. Inside the cock- 
pit the perceptual pattern formed by the essential 
instruments could be better organized. During 
night flying, the illuminated area is too large, and 
incident light to the eye is not of the optimum wave 
length composition for seeing. Auditory difficulties 
are still greater than the visual, and temporary 
deafness may result. The excessive auditory stimu- 
lations may mask out auditory perceptions essential 
for communications. Remedial measures are sug- 
gested.—G. W. Knox (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

2448. Cook, D. W., & Barre, M.F. The effect of 
specialized industrial norms on the use of the Minne- 
sota Rate of Manipulation Test as a selective instru- 
ment in e yment procedure. J. appl. Psychol., 
1942, 26, 785-792.—Results obtained from 468 
male and 2007 female applicants at a large manu- 
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facturing company in the New York metropolitan 
area were used to establish new percentile norms on 
the Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test. The 
applicants were 18-25 years old, with 75% not older 
than 20. Both new and original norms are presented 
and found to differ significantly from one another. 
On the placing test men and women differed sig- 
nificantly; hence, separate norms are presented for 
men and women. On the turning test the sex differ- 
ences were not great enough to warrant separate 
norms. “The use of norms is valuable as a measuring 
rod for selection in industry but only in so far as the 
type of group on which the norms have been set and 
the conditions under which the test was standardized 
are known.”’—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


2449. Dougherty, J. E. Effects of increased 
flying time on aviation instructors. War Med., 
Chicago, 1943, 3, 297-302.—Expansion in the train- 
ing program has necessitated an increase in the 
number of flying hours daily for each instructor. 
A study was made of 20 instructors at Randolph 
Field, Texas, who had been on the heavier schedule 
for 1 month. The average number of flying hours 
per person during the 6 weeks study in 1942 was 
118, compared to 81 hours for the same period in 
1941. Pilot fatigue was manifested by a continuous 
feeling of tiredness, increased irritability toward 
everyone, loss of interest in the students’ progress, 
and diminution of alertness which frequently led to 
dangerous situations (1 minor crash). Objective 
findings were heterophoria, decreased blood pres- 
sure, and low results in the Schneider test.—M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore, Md.) 


2450. Fay, P. J., & Middleton, W. C. Relation- 
ship between sales ability and ratings of the tran- 
scribed voices of salesmen. J. appl. Psychol., 1942, 
26, 499-510.—Transcriptions were made of the 
voices of 14 salesmen from a large men’s store and 15 
saleswomen from a large department store, each 
subject reading two scripts, each of which had a 
reading time of about 25 seconds. Three groups of 
judges, consisting of 45, 35, and 56 psychology stu- 
dents, rated the voices on one of three traits: en- 
thusiasm, convincingness, or sales ability. Reliabil- 
ity coefficients of the voice ratings ranged from .53 
to .80. For the salesmen, rank difference coefficients 
of correlation between sales ability as rated by the 
management and voice ratings were approximately 
zero. For the saleswomen, correlations of —.54, 
—.47, and —.32 are reported between sales cost 
(ratio between salary and sales) and voice ratings for 
sales ability, convincingness, and enthusiasm, re- 
spectively. Both salesmen and saleswomen were 
divided into a superior and an inferior group, and the 
mean voice met were found for each group for the 
three traits rat The differences between means 
were found to be in favor of the superior group in all 
cases; these differences ranged from .34 to .97 scale 
points on a scale with a range of 7 points.—G. R. 
Thornton (Purdue). 


2451. Gemelli, A. [The psychology of the air 
pilot.] In [Various], Trattato di medicina aero- 
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nautica. Rome: 1942.—[Abstracted review; orig- 
inal not seen. ] This study, comprising Vol. 2 of the 
Trattato, began in the author’s work in selecting 
pilots, from 1916 on. There is considerable discus- 
sion of psychological functioning during actual 
flight as well as consideration of problems of selec- 
tion and related matters. Apart from the testing of 
the standard psychological processes, much stress 
is laid upon the total personality, which must vary 
somewhat in accordance with the special kind of 
piloting that is involved. The psychological qualifi- 
cations for the performance of different tasks in 
military aviation are also differentiated—H. D. 
Spoerl (American International College). 


2452. Ghiselli, E. E. The use of the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank and the Pressey Senior Classi- 
fication Test in the selection of casualty insurance 
agents. J. appl. Psychol., 1942, 26, 793-799.—The 
two tests were administered to 29 casualty insurance 
agents. “Only interest ratings on CPA and occu- 
pational level, and scores on the Pressey test showed 
appreciable correlations with measures of proficiency 
on the job.”" The highest coefficient was .38. Three 
measures of proficiency were used: ratings, produc- 
tion, and an index based upon both ratings and 
production. ‘The agents made high scores on those 
interest scales concerned with occupations involving 
personal contact, office work, and sales, but the 
indication was that these characteristics were not 
important for successful performance of the job.” — 
G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


2453. Grant, D. N. W. The general mission of 
military aviation medicine. Milt. Surg., 1942, 90, 
281 ff. Also J. Lab. clin. Med., 1943, 28, 577-585.— 
A general article —M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2454. Graybiel, A. Some problems in aviation 
medicine. J. Lab. clin. Med., 1943, 28, 590-596.— 
The topics treated are: selection of pilots, the effects 
of anoxia on the nervous and circulatory systems, 
decompression illness, acceleration and its effects 
on the cardiovascular system, plane-sickness, and 
earache.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2455. Kohler, W. Good light—a social necessity. 
Illum. Engng, N. Y., 1943, 38, 148-151.—This 
article presents the attitude of the German govern- 
ment at the opening of the war, towards the effects 
of good lighting on industrial efficiency, morale, and 
production.—G. W. Knox (U.S. Naval Reserve). 


2456. Lawshe, C. H., Jr. The Purdue Industrial 
Training Classification Test. J. appl. Psychol., 
1942, 26, 770-776.—To measure the validity of this 
test (see 16: 4979), the scores of 279 trainees in three 
vocational programs were compared with teachers’ 
ratings of probable vocational success. When the 
trainees are grouped according to ratings into low 
fourth, middle half, and high fourth, mean test 
scores are found to increase regularly; for two groups 
the differences between extreme fourths are statist- 
ically significant. Percentile norms are presented 


for seven different groups of male subjects, with N's 
varying from 82 to 811.—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 
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2457. Mulford, M. Girls in war plants. Person. 
J., 1943, 21, 356-358.— With young men going into 
military service, many young girls are working in 
plants with older men. Former standards of decency 
and morality seem to have disappeared, and the girls 
are said to be more careless in their work.— M. B. 
Mitchell (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2458. Reinartz, E. G. The School of Aviation 
Medicine and the war. Milit. Surg., 1943, 92, 233- 
242.—Reinartz reviews the history and present 
functioning of the School of Aviation Medicine at 
Randolph Field, Texas, and the Aviation Research 
Laboratory, Dayton. The medical course empha- 
sizes early recognition and treatment of neuro- 
psychiatric casualties. Rapid expansion of the air 
force has necessitated abbreviation of the 4-hour 
adaptability rating. .Formal educational require- 
ments have been replaced by a screening test, and 
personal interviews, at many stations, by a question- 
naire. Of the aptitude tests, at least 6 are psycho- 
motor. As the latter do not evaluate personality or 
psychosomatic make-up, the interview and an 
abbreviated neuropsychiatric examination have been 
reinstated. Although present short methods are not 
ideal, they have the advantage of enabling the psy- 
chologist to obtain data on psychometric methods 
on an unprecedented scale and to standardize and 
evaluate them. The program of psychological in- 
struction has been altered, and, in addition, greater 
stress is laid on ‘‘maintenance in the psychological 
sphere,” operational fatigue, anoxia and fatigue, 
combat psychology, and aeroneuroses. A group of 
aviation physiologists (Ph. D.’s) has been developed. 
—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2459. Ross, L. W. Results of t machine- 
tool trainees. Person. J., 1943, 21, 363-367.— 
Trainees in the Parker Defense Training program 
at Greenville, South Carolina, were given the Army 
Beta, O’Rourke Mechanical Aptitude, O’Connor 
Finger Dexterity, Minnesota Spatial Relations, 
Army Alpha (Wells Revision), and Minnesota Paper 
Form Board tests. Critical scores for each test were 
taken from scatter diagrams of the test results and 
grades earned in the machine-tool operators course. 
—M. B. Mitchell (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2460. Rusmore, J.T. The R-G Pegboard Test of 
Finger Dexterity. J. appl. Psychol., 1942, 26, 523- 
529.—The construction, administration, and scoring 
of a simple pegboard test is described. The test 
consists of placing 100 small s in the pegboard, 
one at a time, and then removing them, one at a 
time. Most results are reported for two successive 
trials on the test, the average testing time for which 
was 10 minutes, 7 seconds for college women. Per- 
centile norms are presented for 47 college women. 
Intercorrelations, apparently for the same group, 
are given for the new test and its parts, a two-peg 
test, and the O’Connor Finger terity Test. 
These coefficients range from .42 to .86, the correla- 
tion between the new test and O’Connor’s test 
being .62. Reliability of the new test is .95. Re- 
sults from 15 college men show a tendency for men’s 
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scores to be poorer. 28 women employed by a 
pharmaceutical firm to inspect, label, and pack 
small containers obtained considerably better scores 
than college women. The correlation of test scores 
for these 28 employees with ratings of their profi- 
ciency was .60.—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


2461. Ryan, T. A., & Johnsen, B. R. Interest 
scores in the selection of salesmen and serviceinen: 
occupational vs. ability-group scoring keys. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1942, 26, 543-562.—A preliminary 
study showed that Strong’s scores and profiles 
failed to differentiate good from poor salesmen in a 
group of 250 salesmen employed in one company’s 
machine accounting division. The authors, there- 
fore, developed two new keys, an occupational key 
and an ability-group key, for scoring the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank. 208 salesmen with more 
than 3 years experience and a general population 
group were used in developing the occupational key, 
which was later revised after adding 75 additional 
salesmen. The ability-group key was developed on 
the basis of the 62 best and 32 poorest salesmen, 
selected by ratings from 208 cases; it was later 
revised after adding 24 best and 25 poorest salesmen. 
Similar keys were developed for servicemen in the 
company on the basis of large numbers of cases. 
The results were similar for both salesmen and 
servicemen: while the occupational keys failed to 
discriminate well, the ability-group keys did discrimi- 
nate well. ‘These results were obtained despite the 
fact that the employees studied were already care- 
fully selected according to traditional methods, and 
despite the more limited number of cases used in 
developing the ability-group keys. What the 
ability-group keys measure is relatively independent 
of length of service.—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


2462. Shaw, C.C. Aviation medicine. Proc. U.S. 
nav. Inst., 1942, 68, 1264-1278.—Aviation medicine 
is a specialized field of medicine organized to study 
all psychological and physiological problems related 
to the field of aviation. It involves research and 
applications relative to the selection and training of 
flying cadets as well as to purely surgical duty result- 
ing from an airplane crash. In World War I the 
human factor was responsible for about 90% of 
crashes, mechanical defect for 8%, and enemy action 
for 2%. Consequently systematic and painstaking 
research has resulted, involving the effects on con- 
sciousness, body condition, and performance of all 
types of flying conditions. Selection and training 
methods are modified as each new finding is made. 
—G. W. Knox (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2463. Shilling, C. W., & Everley, I. A. Auditory 
acuity among submarine personnel. I. Nav. med. 
Bull., Wash., 1942, 40, 27-42.—See Biol. Abstr. 17: 
11228. 


2464. Shilling, C. W., & Everley, I. A. Auditory 
acuity in submarine personnel. II. Hearing loss due 
to exposure to radio under service conditions. Nav. 
med. Bull., Wash., 1942, 40, 396-403.—See Biol. 
Abstr. 17: 11229. 
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2465. Siro, E. E. Performance tests and objec- 
tive observation. Industr. Arts voc. Educ., 1943, 32, 
162—167.—The author describes the construction of 
various performance tests, group and individual, 
and check lists for objective observation in the 
Teacher Training Department of the Armored 
Force School, Fort Knox, Sample items of different 
tests and check lists are given.—G. S. Speer (Central 
YMCA College). 


2466. Stead, W. H., & Masincup, W. E. The 
Occupational Research Program of the United 
States Employment Service. Chicago: Public Ad- 
ministration Service, 1942. Pp. iii + 219. $2.00.— 
This report consists of a comprehensive summary of 
the work of the Occupational Research Program of 
the United States Employment Service over a 6-year 
period, from 1934 to 1940. An introduction to the 
organization, ideals, and objectives of the Program 
is followed by a discussion of the Wagner-Peyser 
Act of June 1933, the history and general plan of the 
Program, and some tangible results of the Program. 
Comprehensively covered are: operating procedures 
for obtaining source data, the preparation of job 
descriptions, the Dictionary of occupational titles, job 
equivalents studies, occupational composition stud- 
ies, the preparation and use of trade questions and 
work-sample tests, tests of occupational potentiality, 
occupational adjustment techniques, and techniques 
utilized in collecting and processing occupational 
information.—J. E. Zerga (War Manpower Com- 
mission). 


2467. Swanson, C. A. Vision in our armed forces 
—Navy. Penn. Optom., 1942, 11, 16-25.—This ad- 
dress begins with a brief history of military ophthal- 
mology, lists visual requirements for the U. S. 
Navy and Marine Corps, cites statistics showing 
percentages rejected for various ocular defects, 
discusses ocular effects of high altitude flying, of 
parachute jumping, and of war wounds and trauma, 
and concludes with remarks on miscellaneous items 
of especial interest to military ophthalmology. 
About 2.5% of all applicants showed red-green color 
insufficiency, and about 10% could not meet the 
visual acuity requirements of 20/30. 28 experi- 
mental decompressions, with conditions simulating 
altitudes of 20,000-40,000 feet, produced ocular 
evidences of anoxia or intracranial pressure in only 
two cases; all others showed normal visual functions, 
except that 5 hypermetropes showed some fatigue 
effects. Few malingerers have been found in the 
service, only 17 from 1930 through 1939; the records 
do not show how many of these feigned ocular diffi- 
culties. Night blindness was a frequent complaint 
in the AEF, but present investigations indicate 
normal adaptation curves. 50-65% of those in- 
valided from the service for ocular defects appear to 
have errors of refraction only —M. R. Stoll (Am- 
erican Optical Company). 

2468. Taussig, J. K., Jr. A proposed method of 


selecting candidates for the Naval Academy. Proc. 
U. S. nav. Inst., 1942, 68, 1679-1681.—About 30% 
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of the students of the U. S. Naval Academy are 
eliminated during the schooling. To avoid the cost 
of training these 30% during part of the 4-year 
period, a more adequate selection method is desir- 
able than the present method of Congressional 
appointments. A new method is proposed based on a 
weighted analysis of the mental and personality 
characteristics necessary to make a good officer.— 
G. W. Knox (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2469. (Various. ] Personnel classification tests. 
U. S. War Dep. tech. Manual, 1942, TM 12-260. 
Pp. 71.—In determining individual training assign- 
ments the Classification Section does not rely solely 
on the results of tests of ability and aptitude, but 
also considers such personal information as educa- 
tion, work experience, skills, personality, and in- 
terests. The major types of tests developed for 
Army use are: (1) classification tests, (2) aptitude 
tests, (3) educational achievement tests, (4) trade 
knowledge tests, and (5) special tests. The present 
technical manual discusses the purpose of testing, 
the types of tests used, testing procedures, and the 
elementary statistics of testing, and presents a 
descriptive catalog of the 5 major types of tests. 
Also included is a selected bibliography on classi- 
fication procedures.—J. E. Zerga (War Manpower 
Commission). 


2470. Winograd, S. The relationship of timing 
and vision to baseball performance. Res. Quart. 
Amer. Ass. Hith phys. Educ., 1942, 13, 481-493.— 
An attempt was made to establish objective criteria 
for selecting players who would excel in batting 
ability. Four groups of subjects were used: high 
school baseball players, college varsity players, 
rejected candidates for the varsity, and non- 
athletes. The Keystone ophthalmic telebinocular 
and the Kelley timing instrument were used to 
measure vision and timing, respectively. The cri- 
teria for achievement in batting were batting aver- 
ages, number of runs batted in, and slugging aver- 
ages. No significant correlation was found between 
the vision and timing tests and the batting criteria. 
Definite differences were reliably distinguished be- 
tween varsity players and rejected candidates for the 
varsity in some sub-tests such as directed timing, 
far point lateral imbalance, and simultaneous vision. 
It is suggested that objective measures of vision and 
timing are practically of value only when used in 
connection with the other criteria of batting ability. 
—E. B. Knauft (Brown). 


2471. Witkofski, L. K. Indoctrination of new 
hospital corpsmen in Hospital Corps schools. Hosp. 
Cps Quart., Wash., 1942, 15, No. 1, 35-37.—The psy- 
chological characteristics necessary to make a good 
hospital corpsman are discussed in reference to 
selection and training. Emphasis is placed on (1) 
the intelligence necessary to understand the tech- 
nical material and (2) the personality characteristics 
most favorable for the morale of the patients, es- 
pecially the mentally ill—G. W. Knox (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 
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2472. Wittekind, J. R. Industrial vision. J//um. 
Engng, N. Y., 1943, 38, 99-105.—There are three 
phases to the problem of industrial vision: (1) pro- 
tection of the eyes; (2) conservation of visual func- 
tions, involving the elimination of undue ocular 
fatigue and the proper intensity, distribution, and 
composition of light; and (3) increase of efficient 
production, involving the same factors. Good light- 
ing decreases fatigue, blinding rate, muscular tense- 
ness, and the amount of errors and accidents; good 
lighting increases speed of production and morale. 
Bad lighting may produce headaches, distortion of 
objects, improper focusing, inaccurate judgment of 
distance, and various nervous conditions.—G. W. 
Knox (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2473. Zwerling, S. The need for accuracy in 
conducting hearing tests in the military service. 
Milit. Surg., 1943, 92, 202—205.—The following are 
essential for accuracy in conducting hearing tests: 
a sound-damped room of sufficient size to permit 
testing by whispered and spoken voice, facilities 
for testing by tuning fork and audiometer, and the 
use of masking (gentle but very rapid rubbing 
with a cotton-ball of the ear not being tested) to 
discover unilateral deafness and accurately to de- 
termine acuity. Personal elements play a great 
part because the tests depend upon both the human 
understanding of the examiner and the reliability 
and intelligence of the examinee. In divergent 
findings, all physical factors being equal, one should 
evaluate the test based on the audiogram in prefer- 
ence to the other methods. The need for accuracy is 
especially important in unilateral deafness—M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


[See also abstracts 2240, 2249, 2250, 2289, 2316, 
2362, 2370, 2411. ] 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(incl. Vocational Guidance) 


2474. Baker, R. W., Jackson, V. M., & Stevick, 
P. R. Fewer square pegs in round holes here! 
Jr. Coll. J., 1943, 13, 387-389.—The Missouri Vo- 
cational Questionnaire was administered to 946 
high school and junior college students, and the 
results were compared with the students’ announced 
vocational choices. It was found that 78% of the 
men’s, and 83% of the women’s measured interests 
were similar to the vocational choice.—G. S. Speer 
(Central YMCA College). 


2475. Boynton, P.L. An analysis of the responses 
of women teachers on a_ personality inventory. 
Peabody J. Educ., 1942, 20, 13-19.—A personality 
inventory was presented to about 1500 teachers, 
of whom 1022 were women. They filled in answers 
and mailed the blanks unsigned to the author. 
The results led to the following conclusions: (1) age 
is associated positively with personality adjustment; 
(2) elementary teachers have more problems of 
adjustment than high school teachers; (3) hobbies 
hardly appear to be extensively associated with 
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adjustment; (4) it is not possible to say what is the 
causal factor in personality adjustment.— N. B. 
Cuff (Eastern Kentucky). 


2476. Bri A., & Johnson, D. M. A note on 
the relation between persistence and achievement 
on the final examination. J. educ. Psychol., 1942, 
33, 623-627.—“‘Do good students or poor students 
work longer on the final examination?” From 
available data it is concluded that those who hurry 
through an examination and turn in their papers 
among the first third, and those who persist and 
hand in their papers among the last third, are better 
students than those who are in the middle third of a 
distribution based on time worked. This appears 
to be true for intelligence as well as achievement. 
The portion of achievement not due to intelligence 
is higher in the last third. The last third get their 
high scores by persistence while the first third get 
theirs by their superior intelligence—D. G. Ryans 
(Cooperative Test Service). 


2477. Cardall, A. J. Personograph: a check list 
for relating occupational choices to test results. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1942. 1¢.— 
On one side of this one-sheet check list is explained 
the use of the personograph, while the other side is 
to be used for constructing a profile based on test 
scores for the given individual on the following tests: 
Kuder Preference Record, Primary Business In- 
terests, American Council Psychological Examina- 
tion, Ohio State University Psychological Examina- 
tion, Arithmetical Reasoning, Revised Minnesota 
Paper Form Board Test, Chicago Test of Clerical 
Promise, and the Personal Audit. First and second 
occupational choices are also recorded. Then in 
“check columns” is indicated, by given symbols, 
the extent to which the individual possesses the 
qualities (as indicated on the profile) in relation to 
the probable requirements of the occupations he is 
considering. — L. H. McCabe (Cambridge, Mass.). 


2478. Cavero Combarros, P. Un profesiograma 
del oficio de profesor. (An occupational analysis of 
the professor's job.) Psicotecnia, 1942, 3, 503-526. 
—A professor is defined in effect as a creative teacher 
rather than as a savant or specialist. On the 
basis of a questionnaire as to aptitudes and psycho- 
logical qualifications, a schedule indicating require- 
ments for the job was constructed. Psychophysical, 
psychological, and other traits are presented in 
minute detail; the filled-in blank is reproduced.— 
H. D. Spoerl (American International College). 


2479. DeBoer, J. J. [Ed.] Policies and prac- 
tices in the improvement of reading. Chicago: 
National Council of Teachers of English, 1943. 
Pp. 72. $0.50.—Included in this booklet are: a 
symposium on “What shall we do about reading 
today?”” with Betts, Dolch, Gates, Gray, Horn, 
LaBrand, Roberts, D. V. Smith, N. B. Smith, and 
Witty as contributers; an article by Leary on the 
look-and-say method; one by Betts on systematic 
sequences in reading; N. B. Smith’s answer to the 
question ‘‘Shall we teach phonics?’’; and a discussion 
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by Artley on teaching word-meaning through con- 
text. Gray’s contribution on trends in remedial 
reading covers new methods of diagnosis, the classi- 
fication of poor readers, the use of mental age in 
adapting instruction, the concept of “retarded 
readers,’ remedial work in elementary and high 
schools, new diagnostic instruments, and the im- 
provement of remedial exercises. Gates’ contribu- 
tion on diagnosis and remediation in reading dis- 
cusses the importance of early diagnosis, the com- 
prehensive inventory approach, the part played by 
the teacher, the contribution of the pupil’s personal 
and social maladjustment to his retardation, physio- 
logical factors, and the use of varied reading versus 
the use of machines and drill in remediation.—T. E. 
Newland (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2480. D’Oliveira Guimaraes, J. J. [Vocational 
guidance in Portugal.] Bull. Etud. portug., 1942, 
No. 1.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] 
Pre-scientific vocational guidance was established 
in Portugal as early as the period of colonization, 
when the need for specialized training became ap- 
parent. Industrialization, less extensive than in 
other nations, produced chiefly educational guidance. 
After 1918, beginning in the field of scholastic selec- 
tion, vocational guidance was officially organized, 
a national bureau being established in 1925. This 
operates under the ministry of education and has 
caused the reorganization of training procedures for 
industrial personnel—H. D. Spoerl (American 
International College). 


2481. Encinas, J. A. Higiene mental. (Mental 
hygiene.) Santiago de Chile: Ercilla, 1936. Pp. 268. 
—However much knowledge the child may be able 
to acquire, specialized observation of his mental 
capabilities is also demanded. School programs of 
a forced pattern completely overlook the subject 
for whom they are designed. The present mode of 
grouping children by age, regardless of special 
capacity, is illogical. The child must be protected 
from organic disorders, which affect his mental life. 
Teachers should consider the social condition of the 
home life of the pupil. Before punishing the child 
either physically or emotionally, it is essential to 
know from observation how such punishments pro- 
duce permanent mental disorders. Normal schools 
should teach the physical and mental hygiene of the 
child, applied psychiatry, and the means of making 
the teacher a true educator, not a mere repeater of 
words.— F. J. A. Belgodere (Mexico, D. F.). 


2482. Fernald, G. M. Remedial techniques in 
basic school subjects. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1943. Pp. xv + 349. $2.75.—Dedicated to the 
proposition that no child of normal intelligence need 
become educationally handicapped, nor need remain 
that way, particularly as regards word-blindness, the 
book is mainly a summary of the remedial work 
done by or under the supervision of the author. 
Primary emphasis is placed on the hand-kinesthetic 
method in reading, with a chapter each on spelling 
and arithmetic. Handwriting is dealt with only as 
incidental to reading and spelling. Two short 
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chapters are devoted to the application of remedial 
techniques to the mental defective, and one chapter 
is devoted to case studies in which the chronological 
ages range from 8 to 26 years. In both, these latter 
case studies and those cited throughout the book, 
considerable emphasis is placed upon the emotional 
aspects of the cases before, during, and after remedia- 
tion. The book concludes with a brief discussion of 
individual differences in imagery; short summaries of 
remedial work done by Gates, Monroe, and Dear- 
born; and a bibliography on the subject.—T. E. 
Newland (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2483. Gates, A. I. Gates advanced 
reading tests—for grade 2 (second half) and grade 3: 
Form i1—Type 1. Word recognition; Fype 2. 
Paragraph reading. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1942. 
—There are three equivalent forms of each type. 
The tests are accompanied by a 1942 edition (copy- 
right 1943) of the manual, “including directions for 
giving and scoring the tests, diagnosing difficulties, 
and applying remedial instruction.” —L. H. McCabe 
(Cambridge, Mass.). 

2484. Gates, A. I. Gates basic reading test—for 
ee 3 (second half) through grade 8: Type A. 

ading to appreciate general significance; Type B. 
Reading to predict the outcome of given events; 
Type C. Reading to understand precise directions; 
Type D. Reading to note details. (Rev. ed.) 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1942.—‘These tests 
were revised, restandardized, and variously im- 
proved in 1942. They include a more representative 
sampling of various types of reading matter. The 
vocabulary is confined to words in either the Gates 
Reading Vocabulary for the Primary Grades or the 
first 3000 words in the Thorndike Word Book.” A 
1942 edition of the manual (copyright 1943) ac- 
companies the tests—L. H. McCabe (Cambridge, 
Mass.). 

2485. Gilbert, J. The Gilbert cumulative guid- 
ance record. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1941. 6¢.—Designed to be introduced when the 
pupil is in the seventh grade or above, this folder 
provides for the following records: personal and 
family data, elementary school record, achievement 
record, scholastic rank in class, personality rating, 
cumulative test record, activities record, educational 
and employment follow-up. The 4-page manual of 
directions deals with: directions for use; sources of 
information; supplementary material to be filed in 
the folder; the use of the cumulative guidance 
record in counseling; transfer of records; sources of 
occupational information for teachers, counselors, 
and students; selected references and aids for teach- 
ers and counselors; and supplementary references 
and vocational aids for students—L. H. McCabe 
(Cambridge, Mass.). 


2486. Goodman, C. H. A comparison of the 
interests and personality traits of ineers and 
liberal arts students. J. appl. Psychol., 1942, 26, 
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and the Bernreuter Personality Inventory were 
administered to 237 male engineering students and 
166 male liberal arts students. Among the con- 
clusions reached are the following: (1) Strong scores 
differentiate rather clearly between engineers and 
liberal arts students, C grades discriminating better 
than A grades. (2) Engineering students score high, 
and significantly higher than liberal arts students, 
on chemist, engineer, production manager, farmer, 
carpenter, printer, policeman, and mathematics— 
physical science teacher. (3) Liberal arts students 
score high, and significantly higher than engineering 
students, on YM tol secretary, social-science teacher, 
musician, banker, office man, sales manager, sales- 
man, advertising man, and lawyer. (4) On the Bern- 
reuter test, liberal arts students get higher scores on 
neuroticism and lower scores on self-sufficiency than 
do engineering students.—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


2487. Gragg, D. B. The contribution of high 
school Latin, French, and Spanish to English vo- 
cabulary. J. educ. Psychol., 1942, 33, 615-622.— 
This word-study was undertaken in an attempt to 
discover the potential contribution made by high 
school Latin, French, Spanish, and pre-high school 
English to the extension of English vocabulary. It 
is concluded that high school romantic languages do 
contribute to the meaning of useful new English 
words; that the differences between the contribu- 
tions by the romantic languages are generally not 
large; that English words already known by students 
at the time they begin the study of foreign languages 
contribute a great deal to the understanding of new 
English words; and that perhaps as many as one- 
fourth of the new English words found in general 
reading are related to either high school romantic or 
pre-high-school English words.—D. G. Ryans (Co- 
operative Test Service). 


2488. Heston, J. C. The use of non-verbal tests 
in the prediction of academic success. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1942, 33, 608-614.—The Ohio State 
Psychological Examination and 17 performance 
tests were administered to 113 white male students 
in the first quarter of their freshman year at Ohio 
State University. The test results were studied in 
light of the point hour ratio representing academic 
success at the conclusion of the first quarter of 
college work. A multiple correlation coefficient of 
.65 was obtained using a combination of the verbal 
test and 6 non-verbal tests. It is concluded that 
non-verbal tests do contribute to some extent to the 
prediction of point hour ratio.—D. G. Ryans (Co- 
operative Test Service). 


2489. Himier, L. E., & Middleton, A.B. Mental 
hygiene in Negro colleges of the United States. 
J. Negro Educ., 1943, 12, 253-256.—The replies of 
51 Negro colleges to a questionnaire concerned with 
provision for mental hygiene indicate that although 
90% of the schools feel that attention to mental 
hygiene is important, in only 43% is mental hygiene 
taught. A number of the schools have established 
psychiatric consultation service, but clinical facili- 
ties are still beyond the reach of the greater number 
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of smaller and privately owned Negro colleges.— 
G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 

2490. Hutson, P. W., & Kovar, D. R. Some 
problems of senior-high-school pupils in their social 
recreation. Educ. Adm. Supervis., 1942, 28, 503-519. 
—See Educ. Abstr. 8: 360. 

2491. Jager, H.A. [Dir.] Guidance manual for 
the High School Victory Corps. Vict. Cps Ser. 
Pamphl., 1943, No. 4. Pp. vi + 37.—This manual, 
sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education, has been 
prepared to assist those who administer the guidance 
program for the High School Victory Corps. It 
includes the special wartime pupil inventory form, 
with directions for use. It specifies available sources 
of information about critical services and occupations 
and lists occupational publications. Duties of the 
wartime counseling staff are outlined.—EZ. B. Mal- 
lory (Wellesley). 

2492. Katz, E. A test for preferences for tradi- 
tional and modern paintings. J. educ. Psychol., 
1942, 33, 668-677.—‘“‘As a valid and reliable measur- 
ing instrument, the test in its preliminary form pro- 
vided quantitative estimates of the nature of and 
changes in elementary school children’s preferences 
for traditional and modern paintings at the ele- 
mentary school level.”—D. G. Ryans (Cooperative 
Test Service). 

2493. Leonard, E. A. Current practices in guid- 
ance in Catholic women’s colleges. Cath. educ. Rev., 
1943, 41, 220-228.—The catalogues of 90 Catholic 
women’s colleges, and a random sampling of non- 
Catholic colleges, indicate a wide variation in 
current practice. Detailed comparisons are pre- 
sented on the following topics: kinds of guidance 
officers and techniques, student activities, finan- 
cial aids, and professional relations—G. S. Speer 
(Central YMCA College). 

2494. Lester, H., & Traxler, A. E. Simplified 
method for scoring the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank applied to a secondary-school group. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1942, 33, 628-631.—The Strong Vocational 
Interest Blanks of 200 11th and 12th grade boys 
were double-scored, the original scoring employing 
the weights assigned by the Strong keys and the 
second scoring making use of simplified scores based 
on Dunlap’s procedure. The correlations between 
the original scoring and the simplified scoring ranged 
from .923 to .983. It is suggested that the simpli- 
fied method of scoring is approximately as applicable 
with high school boys as with college students and 
adult men (Dunlap’s study) —D. G. Ryans (Co- 
operative Test Service). 


2495. Mallart, J. Orientacién professional y 
vocacional en tiempos de crisis. (Professional and 
vocational guidance in times of crisis.) Psicotecnia, 
1942, 3, 554-568.—The basic problem of guiding 
actual aptitudes into appropriate channels of ex- 
pression in accordance with economic and social 
needs is vastly complicated by the effects of wartime 
economy and postwar dislocation. Apart from apti- 
tudes, interests become distorted by the effect of 
war exigencies upon adolescents. Overwhelming 
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majorities of them indicate that their “normal” 
interests are warped beyond recognition. In re- 
cent Spanish experience, a typical tendency on the 
part of young civilians is to avoid fields of industrial 
production and to seek business occupations in 
which there is the least demand. The demobilized 
frequently obtain further educational training with- 
out relation to the realities-of the situation and so 
become further disoriented. Even in Switzerland 
there has been a 50% increase in enrollment in busi- 
ness schools. The haphazard “planning” in the case 
of girls is even worse. A degree of control may be 
exercised by government, as by providing industrial 
training for war orphans (Spain) or making guidance 
supervision obligatory for employment (Germany). 
But these are inadequate makeshifts—H. D. 
Spoerl (American International College). 


2496. McCaul, R. L. Student personnel oppor- 
tunities for the college remedial-reading teacher. 
Sch. Rev., 1943, 51, 158-163.—In a group of 100 
college freshmen experiencing difficulties in their 
courses poor reading was only one element in a 
constellation of factors contributing to inferior 
scholastic achievement. Remedial efforts cannot, 
therefore, ignore the associated non-reading prob- 
lems. Thus the remedial-reading teacher must 
participate actively and cooperatively in the student 
personnel program and be conscious of his joint 
responsibility for its success. Opportunities for 
contribution derive from the scope of the diagnosis 
employed, the individualized character of the train- 
ing, and the frank and friendly relations of the 
remedial-reading teacher with the students. From 
a preventive aspect, further opportunities present 
themselves.—R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege for Women). 


2497. Mercer, M. A study of interest patterns of 
successful and unsuccessful home economics stu- 
dents entering college with similar achievement and 
aptitude. J. appl. Psychol., 1942, 26, 738-753.— 
Two groups of 60 students at New York State Col- 
lege of Home Economics were paired for high school 
achievement and decile rank on the American 
Council Examination. They differed in college 
achievement, participation in activities, and prob- 
able employability. The Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank was administered, and differences in percent- 
ages of the two groups marking each symbol were 
calculated. The following summarizes the findings: 
(1) Successful students show more positive reactions 
to activities, amusements, and school subjects which 
they have had a chance to experience. (2) Successful 
students show interest in more prosaic occupations, 
accept conventional standards of judgment, and 
appear more extraverted, while unsuccessful students 
prefer occupations associated with childish day- 
dreams and escape literature, and present an in- 
terest pattern which suggests daydreaming and 
fantasy.—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


2498. Mitrano, A. J. The relationship between 
age and test performance of applicants to a tech- 
nical-industrial high school. J. appl. Psychol., 1942, 
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26, 482-486.—389 eighth grade pupils, applicants 
for admission to the technical-industrial high school 
in Rochester, New York, were administered the 
Alpha intelligence examination, the MacQuarrie 
test, and the Minnesota Paper Formboard. The 
applicants ranged in age from 13 to 16. For both 
raw scores and percentile scores which take age into 
account it was found that in all three tests scores 
decreased regularly with increase in age. These 
results are considered evidence against the wisdom 
of setting minimum-age requirements for admission 
to a technical high school. Also, tests used for 
selection should be provided with percentile norms 
on the basis of age so that older students would not 
be given an advantage.—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


2499. Mooney, R. L. Problem check list, high 
school form. (Experimental ed.) Columbus: Bur- 
eau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, 
1941; manual, 1943. Pp. 95. 25 copies, $1.00; 
manual, 60¢.—‘‘The function of the Problem Check 
List is to help students in the expression of their 
personal problems. The form is similar to that of 
interest inventories except that the items are prob- 
lems rather than interests. The student goes through 
the List, underlines the problems which are of 
concern to him, circles the ones of most concern, and 
writes a summary in his own words.”” There are 330 
problems listed. A 95-page mimeographed manual 
accompanies the check list. Part I presents a 
general discussion; Part II gives suggestions for 
procedures in using the list; Part III present results 
obtained with the list —L. H. McCabe (Cambridge, 
Mass.). 

2500. Munroe, R. Use of the Rorschach method 
in college guidance. J. consult. Psychol., 1943, 7, 
89-96.—The experiment of giving a Rorschach to 
every entering student in Sarah Lawrence College 
is described. It is concluded that the full Rorschach 
interpretation supplies in a manner not threatening 
to the student information about emotional trends 
and the relationship between intellectual and emo- 
tional characteristics. Large-scale use of the test 
in modified form for predicting maladjustment 
seems feasible and superior to other methods of 
quick assessment now available—S. G. Dulsky 
(Rochester, N. Y.). 

2501. Paterson, D. G., & Clark, K. E. Students’ 
judgments of counseling. J. higher Educ., 1943, 14, 
140-142.— Evaluation of a faculty counseling pro- 
gram at the University of Minnesota was attempted 
by means of a questionnaire submitted to students. 
Only 10% of the students reported that they found 
the counseling conferences of little or no value.— 
M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 


2502. Piotrowski, Z. A. Use of the Rorschach in 
vocational selection. J. consult. Psychol., 1943, 
7, 97-102.—In so far as personality traits contribute 
to vocational success or failure the Rorschach 
method can be used as a vocational aid. In the 
general application of the method to vocational 
problems the examiner endeavors to conclude for 
which occupation the subject’s personality best 
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fits him. In the specific application of the method 
attention is paid only to certain Rorschach com- 
ponents as indicators of specific vocationally sig- 
nificant personality traits. The specific application 
requires preliminary investigations to identify spe- 
cial Rorschach components and to prove their 
YY significance.—S. G. Dulsky (Rochester, 


2503. Pope, C. Personal problems of high-school 
pupils, Sch. & Soc., 1943, 57, 443-448.—All boys 
and girls in a high school were asked to write an 
essay, unsigned, on their personal problems. The 
greatest number of problems, 46%, are in the study- 
learning area. Here pupil-teacher relationship is of 
greatest concern. Girls are more worried than boys 
about school progress, and freshmen more than 
upperclassmen. The latter show an increased con- 
cern with educational guidance, lack of time to do 
school work, and lack of ability in tool subjects. 
The older pupils refer to vocational problems. About 
10% are worrying about home-life relationships 
(especially in the lower grades), emotional adjust- 
ments, and social acceptance (girls more than boys). 
Health problems are rarely mentioned and then 
chiefly by boys. The study shows that high school 
pupils have many pressing problems to which they 
are extremely sensitive—M. Lee (Chicago, IIl.). 


2504. Siebert, E. W. Guidance of wartime stud- 
ies. J. educ. Sociol., 1943, 16, 454~455.—Pupils in 
Belleville (N. J.) High School are classified into the 
ability levels used by the Army in its classification 
procedures. They are asked to elect subjects in 
line with their abilities, and develop the skills and 
knowledge the nation needs, so as to avoid waste of 
manpower.—H. A. Gibbard (Brown). 


2505. Steckle, L. C. What students want in an 
instructor. J. Sci. Labs Denison Univ., 1941, 36, 
67-70.—37 members of a class in business and 
industrial psychology were requested to construct 
a rating scale for college teachers. Nine items were 
chosen by a great majority of the students: com- 
petency, poise, attitude, neatness, courteousness, 
organization of material, supplementary material, 
testing, and fairness. These attributes are similar 
to those of previous investigations of desirable 
attributes cf college teachers—E. B. Knauft 
(Brown). 


2506. Stroud, J. B., & Lindquist, E. F. Sex 
differences in achievement in the elementary and 
secondary schools. J. educ. Psychol., 1942, 33, 
657-667.—In a study of Iowa school children it was 
found that in the elementary grades 3-8 girls 
performed consistently better than boys on tests 
of reading comprehension, vocabulary, work study 
skill, and basic language skills, while boys were 
superior only on a test of basic arithmetic skills. 
In the high schools, however, the general superiority 
was in favor of the boys: girls attained higher scores 
on algebra and reading comprehension tests only, 
while the boys evidenced superiority on tests of 
geometry, general science, biology, physics, history, 
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government, contemporary affairs, economics, and 
Latin —D. G. Ryans (Cooperative Test Service). 


2507. Symonds, P. M., & Haggerty, H. R. The 
therapeutic value for teachers of the course in 
mental hygiene. J. educ. Psychol., 1942, 33, 561-583. 
—Autobiographies written by members of a mental 
hygiene class at the beginning and at the end of the 
course were studied in light of the possible thera- 
peutic value of such a course. It is concluded that a 
course in mental hygiene makes it possible for the 
class members to think about themselves more freely 
and with less inhibition; that those taking the course 
are able to think about and talk to others concerning 
less complimentary qualities and personal limitations 
which they recognize as true for themselves; that 
the course enrollees are better able to relate their 
personal characteristics and trends to earlier life 
experiences; and that one common result of taking 
a course in mental hygiene is the temporary stir- 
ring-up of anxiety. Other conclusions are also 
presented.—D. G. Ryans (Cooperative Test Service). 


2508. Tarumianz, M. A., & Bullis, H. E. Psy- 
chiatry’s ounce of prevention. Sch. Exec., 1943, 62, 
No. 8, 33-34.—This is a brief description of the 
mental hygiene program developed in a grade school, 
through the use of “human relations classes.’’ The 
program is concerned with the problems of the nor- 
mal child and is at present emphasizing the work 
with shy children. The method of selecting these 
children, and the techniques used in the class treat- 
ment, are briefly described.—G. S. Speer (Central 
YMCA College). 


2509. Tiebout, H. M. The misnamed lazy 
student. Educ. Rec., 1943, 24, 113-129.—Students 
in a girls’ college whose work falls far below the 
expectancy based on aptitude tests are found to 
display a clinical syndrome characterized by the 
need of strong immediate motivations, short-lived 
interest in course content, search for pleasure, and 
sporadic efforts at improvement. At the base of it 
all lies faulty learning, the inability to get the mean- 
ing from that which is read and to organize materials. 
These defects would seem to be defense reactions 
arising out of personality disturbances.—F. C. 
Paschal (Vanderbilt). 


2510. Triggs, F. O. Remedial reading programs: 
evidence of their development. J. educ. Psychol., 
1942, 33, 678-685.—Questionnaires regarding the 
status of remedial reading programs were sent to 
the administrative representatives of over 1500 
colleges. 300 institutions supplied the requested 
information. Of these 185 had remedial reading 
programs in progress, and at least 73 more indicated 
plans for the inauguration of such a program the 
following year. Questions raised had to do with the 
status of remedial work, the adequacy of present 
textbooks and manuals, the professional group to 
which new materials should be addressed, and the 
manner in which present remedial programs are be- 
ing conducted—D. G. Ryans (Cooperative Test 
Service). 
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2511. Triggs, F.O. Two years of remedial read- 
ing. J. higher Educ., 1943, 14, 212-214.—The read- 
ing clinic at the University of Minnesota by “rough 
evaluation” estimated that in all but 4 cases out of 
approximately 160, gains were indicated which 
warranted the expenditure of the time and effort 
involved.— R. A. Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 


2512. [Various.] Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations—conference report. Occupa- 
tions, 1943, 21, C1i-C48.—This report deals with 
guidance before, during, and after military service; 
personnel techniques and instruments; rural youth 
problems; health and welfare services in war; labor 
supply problems; and recommendations. Navy 
personnel procedures are described by C. G. Wrenn. 
The Navy selection process includes a battery of 
tests, personal data, and information on work 
experience and choice of school. The training of 
interviewers and the nature of the classification 
interview are also described by Wrenn.—G. S. Speer 
(Central YMCA College). 


2513. Walther, L. La orientacién profesional 
para los estudios superiores. (Vocational guidance 
for advanced studies.) Madrid: Biblioteca de 
Psicologia Aplicada, Instituto Nacional de Psico- 
tecnia, [1942?]. 


2514. Wessell, N. Y. A poll on summer study. 
J. higher Educ., 1943, 14, 129-132.—This paper is 
based on a poll of faculty and students in the Tufts 
College summer session of 1942. Instructors in the 
sciences and social studies preferred the short intense 
course characteristic of the summer session, while 
instructors in the humanities preferred the longer 
regular semester. Students were evenly divided on 
this question. There was no significant difference 
in marks obtained in the two divisions indicated. 
Two-thirds of the students voted in favor of acceler- 
ated study after the war; 40% of the faculty favored 
it—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

2515. Wheeler, J. L.. Hawes, M. E., & Guse, M. 
Education books of 1942. Sch. & Soc., 1943, 57, 
452-469.—This is a list of approximately 800 titles 
of books and pamphlets. There are special sections 
on children in wartime, war and education, and 


school and community needs. Books recommended 
are indicated.— M. Lee (Chicago, IIl.). 


[See also abstracts 2254, 2270, 2301, 2308, 2398, 
2400, 2401, 2432. ] 


MENTAL TESTS 


2516. Cattell, R. B. The measurement of adult 
intelligence. Psychol. Bull., 1943, 40, 153-193.—A 
list of 44 available adult tests is given. They are 
critically reviewed as to their inadequate standard- 
ization in terms of the general population. The 
technical obstacles which psychologists must over- 
come to test adults adequately are listed and dis- 
cussed. A survey of the current literature on the 
nature of intelligence shows wide divergence, re- 
flecting the varying objectives of intelligence testing. 





2517-2522 


Likewise, an examination of the validation proce- 
dures fails to reveal precise concepts about the 
nature of intelligence. Factor analysis is examined 
as an objective method of evaluating abilities, with 
the conclusion that “‘we may have to decide by fiat 
the precise directions, by means of reference tests 
and populations, of these group-factors or primary 
abilities." Detailed discussion follows on specific 
problems of test construction and validation such as 
length of test, choice of subtests, influence of speed, 
role of test sophistication, age and declining scores, 
and the use of IQ. The author presents the hypothe- 
sis that there are two kinds of adult mental capacity: 
fluid, or purely general ability, and crystallized, or 
long established discriminatory habits. The latter 
determine the peaks of performance in adult life. 
Bibliography of 137 titles—/F. McKinney (Mis- 
souri). 

2517. Hebb, D. O. Verbal test material inde- 
pendent of special vocabulary difficulty. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1942, 33, 691-696.—Two tests are de- 
scribed (one a revision and re-standardization of a 
Weisenburg and McBride revision of the Van Wag- 
enen analogies, and the other an un-standardized 
Minkus-type sentence completion test) which are 
designed to measure an adult range of difficulty 
independent of vocabulary difficulties. —D. G. Ryans 
(Cooperative Test Service). 

2518. Myers, C. R., & Gifford, E. V. Measuring 
abnormal pattern on the Revised Stanford-Binet 
Scale (Form L). J. ment. Sci., 1943, 89, 92-101.— 
100 severe schizophrenics were matched for MA with 
100 non-psychotics. Weighted score values for each 
test item from year VI through SA3 are reported 
according to their ease or difficulty for schizo- 
phrenics. Item analysis of results of the 6 tests on 
year XII is given; tests 1, 4, 5 are relatively easy, 
but tests 2, 3, 6 are difficult——W. L. Wilkins (U.S 
Marine Corps Base, San Diego, Calif.). 


[See also abstracts 2237, 2488. | 


CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


2519. Ackerson, L. Inferiority attitudes and 
their correlations among children examined in a 
behavior clinic. J. genet. Psychol., 1943, 62, 85-96.— 
Correlations were computed between the notation of 
inferiority attitudes and about 120 other conditions 
found among 2,113 boys and 1,181 girls examined 
in a behavior clinic. Objectively inferior physical, 
mental, and social conditions did not necessarily 
produce inferiority attitudes, but higher intelligence 
and conditions involving social pressure were more 
likely to be associated with such attitudes.—D. K. 
Spelt (Mary Baldwin). 

2520. Barker, R. G., Kounin, J. S., & Wright, H. 
F. [Eds.}] Child behavior and development; a 
course of representative studies. New York: 


McGraw-Hill, 1943. Pp. 652. $4.00.—The editors 
had had the members of the Society for Research in 
Child Development ballot on the 6 studies most 
desirable to present in a book of central reading 
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material for college students. The results, aug- 
mented with the editors’ own judgment, determined 
the selection of the 35 topics presented here. They 
then got the original investigators to present their 
work. While the contents are not classified, this 
may be done as follows: 10 chapters deal with 
personality and social behavior, 7 with emotion and 
motivation, 4 with intellectual development, 4 with 
environmental and cultural factors, 3 with motor 
development, and one chapter each deals with 
history and prospects, conditioned responses, the 
Binet Scales, twins, preschool attendance, superior 
intelligence, and feeble-mindedness. The 42 contri- 
butors are: H. H. Anderson, R. G. Barker, N. Bayley, 
B. S. Burks, A. Davis, T. Dembo, W. Dennis, J. M. 
Deutsche, E. H. Erikson, S. Escalona, C. D. Flory, 
L. K. Frank, F. N. Freeman, A. Gesell, H. M. 
Halverson, D. Hooker, B. O. Hughes, O. C. Irwin, 
H. H. Jennings, A. T. Jersild, H. E. Jones, M. E. 
Keister, J. S. Kounin, D. M. Levy, K. Lewin, R. 
Lippitt, J. W. Macfarlane, D. McCarthy, M. A. 
Merrill, L. B. Murphy, S. M. Newhall, W. C. Olson, 
M. Parten, R. N. Sanford, M. Skodak, L. M. Ter- 
man, H. Thompson, C. McC. Tryon, B. L. Wellman, 
M. A. Wenger, R. K. White, and H. F. Wright.—J. 
McV. Hunt (Brown). 


2521. Bowley, A. H. The natural development 
of the child. London: Livingstone, 1942. Pp. 172. 
8s. 6d.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] 
A genetic history of development, physical, intel- 
lectual, and emotional, is outlined by stages from 
babyhood, pre-school and middle childhood years, 
and adolescence, with a discussion of the difficulties 
to be expected at each age and the best ways for 
handling them. Anecdotal accounts and photo- 
graphs supplement discussions of theory. The book 
is primarily meant for readers with some background 
in psychology.—G. C. Schwesinger (American Mu- 
seum of Natural History). 


2522. Dennis, W. On the possibility of advancing 
and retarding the motor development of infants. 
Psychol. Rev., 1943, 50, 203-218.—The author pro- 
poses the theory that infants who are superior to 
the average child in some one respect, as superior 
strength, will not be advanced in motor development, 
but that infants suffering from a corresponding 
deficiency may be retarded. The discussion is 
orientated primarily toward walking. Three postu- 
lates are formulated: (1) there are multiple require- 
ments for the onset of walking, (2) these require- 

ments are not met simultaneously, and (3) these 
factors are to some degree independent in their 
development. The deductions are made that the 
onset of walking (1) can be delayed by postponing 
the fulfillment of any single factor beyond date of 
normal walking, and (2) can be induced at a specific 
date earlier than normal only if all factors involved 
are moved forward to this date. Ossification and 
strength, intelligence, sensory handicaps, special 
practice, and restriction of practice are discussed 
in relation to the onset of walking —M. A. Tinker 


(Minnesota). 
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2523. Despert, J. L. School children in wartime. 
J. educ. Sociol., 1942, 16, 219-230.—After the U. S. 
entered the war, parents of children who had been 
admitted to the Payne Whitney Nursery School in 
the ea years were canvassed, to learn of the 
children’s personality reactions to war. The results, 
based primarily on the records of 63 children ad- 
mitted between 1937 and 1942, showed that all 
children who became anxious at the outset of war 
had previously shown anxiety reactions. The chil- 
dren’s insecurity derived from their unsatisfactory 
relations to one or both parents. Anxiety in the 
children was shown in many ways. Lacking insight, 
very young children did not show anxiety referrable 
to the war, though they reacted strongly to their 
parents’ anxiety. Whenever children showed anx- 
iety, they showed spontaneous | mechanisms set as 
defenses against it. Teachers, in planning for war 
emergencies, should take full account of the person- 
ality reactions of each of their pupils. School 
programs that contribute to the war effort are recom- 
mended as a means of allaying anxiety—H. A. 
Gibbard (Brown). 


2524. Fisher, M. S., Stone, L. J., & Bucher, J. 
Balloons: demonstration of a projective technique 
for the study of aggression and destruction in young 
children. (Film.) New York: New York University 
Film Library, 1941. 650 ft., sound. $60.00.— 
This is one of a series of films (see 17: 2525, 2526, 
2527) produced by the Department of Child Study, 
Vassar College, entitled “Studies in normal person- 
ality development.” It demonstrates a projective 
technique consisting essentially of a graduated 
series of opportunities and invitations to break 
balloons (see 16: 5059). Two boys, 4-5 years old 
and with similar general social backgrounds, are seen 
in sharply contrasting responses to the situation. 
Marvin's rigid morality and strong resistance to 
his readily inferred destructive impulses are com- 
pared with Terry’s easy-going approach with its 
casual acceptance of destruction on a playful level 
and a complete absence of guilt. An introductory 
section describes the procedure and its purposes.— 
L. J. Stone (Vassar). 


2525. Fisher, M. S., Stone, L. J.. & Bucher, J. 
Finger painting: children’s use of plastic materials. 
(Film.) New York: New York University Film 
Library, 1941. 790 ft., Kodachrome. $125.00. 
—This film introduces the procedure of finger 
painting as adapted for preschool children, and shows 
a variety of end products suggesting an equal variety 
in the personalities of the children producing them. 
The main sequences then show in detail how differ- 
ently each of 10 different children from 3 to 6 years 
of age deals with the paints. The characteristic 
approach of each child to a new situation, his atti- 
tude to the implied threat of being ‘messy,’ and his 
responsiveness to the creative, sensory, and motor 
possibilities of the paints are presented as cues to the 
understanding of personality and the interpretation 
of behavior differences in an informal projective 
situation.— L. J. Stone (Vassar). 


2523-2530 


2526. Fisher, M. S., Stone, *e locking & Bucher, J. 
Frustration play techniques: I. ocking games. 
II. Frustration and hostility game. rie) New 
York: New York University Film Library, 1942. 
1200 ft., sound. $90,00.—This film is a demonstra- 
tion with an introduction and commentary by E. 
Lerner of his projective techniques (see 16: 5059). 
Part I demonstrates varied responses of several 
young children to playful ego-blocking situations. 
For example, the child’s and experimenter’s toy cars 
meet head-on on a narrow track, and the experi- 
menter asks ‘‘How can my car pass?” Thus, some 
indication is given of how each child responds to 
intrusions, prohibitions, competitions, and the like. 
Part II shows the effect on different children of a 
cumulative series of frustrations. Repeatedly an 
attractive toy is removed after the child has played 
with it briefly, and an uninteresting stick is sub- 
stituted, providing ‘‘a parallel to life’s more boring 
routines,” as well as giving the child an opportunity 
to act out any hostile trends developed by the frus- 
tration.— L. J. Stone (Vassar). 


2527. Fisher, M. S., Stone, L. J., & Bucher, J. 
This is Robert: a study of personality growth in a 
preschool child. (Film.) New York: New York 
University Film Librory, 1943. 2900 ft., sound. 
$200.00.—Starting in nursery school at two as a 
clumsy, blundering child, confused by inconsistent 
adult pressures, Robert’s violent and haphazard 
aggression is interpreted as a strong defensive coun- 
ter-attack against the whole encroaching world. 
The steadying influence of his mother and his teach- 
er’s firm, consistent, and affectionate treatment 
help bring Robert safely through the ‘‘first adoles- 
cence” of the preschool years to a smooth outward 
adjustment in a fine public school at the age of 7, 
although his emotional vulnerability remains. Rob- 
ert is shown in daily nursery school situations as well 
as in a number of projective situations, each situa- 
tion being presented with comparisons with other 
children.— L. J. Stone (Vassar). 


2528. Gildea, M. C. L. The modern American 
parent. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1943, 27, 43-54.—This 
is a comparison of culturally determined attitudes of 
parents toward child-rearing 35 years ago and 
today. The pendulum has swung back from the 
extreme views of the early 20th century to a more 
reasonable point of view. ‘“‘Now one may give 
instruction; one may issue commands. One may 
express one’s emotion to the child.”"—W. L. Wilkins 
(U. S. Marine Corps Base, San Diego, Calif.). 


2529. Glassman, L. A. Is dull normal intelligence 
a contraindication for psychotherapy? Smith Coll. 
Stud. soc. Work, 1943, 13, 275-298.—The author’s 
findings seem to indicate that no more than dull 
normal intelligence or less is required of a patient 
in a child guidance clinic in order to profit from 
psychotherapy.— K. S. Yum (Chicago). 

2530. Horowitz, R. E. A pictorial method for 
study of self-identification in pre-school children. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1943, 62, 135-148.—Eight Fils 
and 14 boys of pre-school age were require 
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identify themselves in pictures of children, on the 
basis of age, size, sex, familial status, economic 
status, and eating habits, the effort being to free the 
subjects from the necessity of speaking. The results 
demonstrated certain limitations of the method as 
so far developed, but the technique appears promis- 
ing in selecting on the basis of atypical responses 
‘individual children for intensive study, and . 
in highlighting special areas within individuals that 
call for close inspection."—D. K. Spelt (Mary 


Baldwin). 

2531. Janus, S. Q. An investigation of the rela- 
tionship between children’s and their play. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1943, 62, 3-61.—To study the 
influence of their play activities upon language, 290 
preschool children, 18-72 mos. old, were observed 
in 12 nursery schools and kindergartens located in 
Washington, D. C., Dallas, San Antonio, and Phila- 
delphia. Six types of play situations were defined, 
and language was ana lyzed in terms of function 
(11 categories), meaning (9 categories), and struc- 
ture (3 categories). The data did not justify “assign- 
ing an egocentric role to early verbal behavior.” 
Language functions differed to varying degrees with 
different play situations in a fashion consistent from 
age to age. At all ages, from 18-66 mos., consider- 
ably more language was devoted to social manipula- 
tion than to egocentric remarks—D. K. Spelt 
(Mary Baldwin). 

2532. Krugman, M. The Rorschach in child 
guidance. J. consult. Psychol., 1943, 7, 80-88.— 
The historical development of the Rorschach method 
as applied to children, its uses in the child guidance 
clinic, and its limitations in work with children are 
discussed. It is concluded that the method has 
proved a valuable clinical adjunct to the psycho- 
logical test battery in the child guidance clinic, in 
child-guidance work in the broader use of the term, 
in education, and in related fields. 11 uses of the 
method in the Bureau of Child Guidance are cited.— 
S. G. Dulsky (Rochester, N. Y.). 

2533. Netzley, R. E. The exercise tolerance test 
as a measure of chronic fatigue in children. J. 
Pediat., 1943, 22, 194-201.—The exercise tolerance 
test (modified Schneider point grading of cardio- 
vascular reactions) has proved to be a satisfactory 
index of chronic fatigue at the Pasadena Preven- 
torium and is used to determine the amount of 
extra rest prescribed and to measure progress. It 
can be applied as early as 4 years. Chronic fatigue 
is almost always associated with nervous instability 
and disease entities and is only temporily improved 
by extra rest until these factors are removed. Chil- 
dren showing nervous instability associated with 
poor endurance, sometimes classed as congenital 
fatigue, require the longest period to stabilize the 
reactions. The average time required to stabilize 
the scores of the entire subefficient group was 10.9 

months.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 
ence. 


2534. Prosad, K. Growth of meaning-experi 
Indian J. Psychol., 1941, 16, 99-109.—Child experi- 
ence “has its special ‘characteristic-patterns not 
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essentially different from our own.’ The differ- 
ence consists in a gain from small beginnings to 
complex patterns, which results from elaboration 
through oo The development of meaning 
is exemplified in perceiving, imaging, thinking, 
emoving, and other ways of human behavior. Even 
before the child can pronounce a single word, he can 
understand the meanings of a large number of ex- 
pressions. With maturation of the linguistic mech- 
anism and the rise of language the advance in 
meaningfulness is continued.—A. Weider (N.Y.U. 
Medical College Clinic). 


2535. Reymert, M. L. The responsibilities of 
parents in wartime. Welf. Bull. Ill. St. Dep. publ. 
Welf., 1943, 34, No. 1, 4-6. 

2536. Schauffler, G. C. Enuresis. Urol. cutan. 
Rev., 1942, 46, 294-299.—The author discusses the 
problem of enuresis from the standpoint of organic 
mechanisms and psychologic dynamics. The psy- 
chology of the child and the cause for this disturb- 
ance are presented in the light of the therapy and 
the general management to be followed.—A. 
Weider (N. Y. U. Medical College Clinic). 


2537. Siewers, A. B. The psychiatrist and the 
behavior problem. JN. Y. St. J. Med:, 1943, 43, 
328-331.—Siewers divides problem children into the 
congenitally defective, either mentally or physically; 
those handicapped as a result of intercurrent disease; 
and the psychosomatic, psychoneurotic, and be- 
havior problem children. The behavior of the last 
group is based on evasion of reality, anxiety, or 
insecurity. Treatment is directed to the whole 
situation. —M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2538. Spock, B. Notes on the psychology of 
circumcision, masturbation and enuresis. Urol. 
cutan. Rev., 1942, 46, 768-770.—The author finds 
fault with the general practice of circumcision to 
halt masturbation in the young child. The psychic 
trauma which circumcision causes is amplified. 
Since there are various reasons for masturbation, the 
treatment should depend on the cause. The prob- 
lem of enuresis is then discussed in light of psycho- 
logical etiology.—A. Weider (N. Y. U. Medical 
College Clinic). 


2539. Williams, R. M., & Mattson, M. L. The 
effect of social pings upon the e of 
preschool children. Child Develpm., 1942, 13, 233- 
245.—The authors report an experiment investigat- 
ing the effect of increasing the size of the play group 
of nursery school children upon the language be- 
havior of the children. Six children served as sub- 
jects. They were invited into a controlled play 
situation in different sized groups, and records were 
made of the verbal comments during 10-minute 
periods. The effect of social groupings is related to 
the type of sentence, part of speech, social usage, 
and Piaget’s functional classification—L. Long 
(City College, New York). 


[See ‘i abstracts 2349, 2393, 2407, 2420, 2433, 
2492 
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Archives of a Mire B N. Y.: Columbia University. $6.00 per volume. a Edited by R. S. 
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